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MISS KELLOGG@’S RETURN. 


E give herewith a new pertrait of the favor- 
ite American prima donna, Miss Kellogg, 
taken since her return from Europe, where she won 
so marked and deserved a success. Miss Kellogg’s 
reappearance at a,concert at the New York Acad- 
emy on the evening of October 19. was a true ova- 
tion. The building was crowded in every part 
by the admirers; of the-young tantatrice. The 
concert itself was @ secondary consideration ; and 
the audience had-evidently come to welcome Miss 
Kellogg home. Whenever she appeared the house 
rung with applause, and .the stage was literally 
heaped with floral offerings of the rarest and most 
beautiful kind, prompted doubtless by the well- 
known determination of Miss Kellogg to accept 
no other gifts than flowers. Some of these de- 
vices were remarkably tasteful and unique; such 
as a floral temple surmounted by a dove, a par- 
terre, ingetfiously wrought baskets, ete. These 
were collected, by Miss Kellogg’s desire, and 
photographed after the concert, that she might 
preserve a tangible souvenir of a welcome so 
grateful to her heart.. The graceful picture thus 
obtained we are permitted to lay before the 
readers of the Bazar, who will doubtless gladly 
rejoice in the successes of their gifted country- 
woman—successes which were chronicled a short 
time since in-our columns. We are glad that 
she has wisely determined to return to her na- 
tive land, which. first recognized her genius, 
and where she has always been so signal a fa- 
vorite. 








MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG.—[Puoroeraruep sy J. Gurney & Son.] 


CLANDESTINE RELATIONS. .. 


HERE are no youth held with so loose a 
rein as the American. Boys and girls are 
allowed to have their head, as the jockeys say, 
and to take what course they will. We see 
them, in consequence, running a helter-skelter 
race through life, swaying from the straight road 
and overleaping its barriers. They possibly ar- 
rive at the goal at last in fair time and average 
condition, but only after some extraordinary 
and unnecessary risks by the way. 

There is no doubt that the freedom from pa- 
rental control is favorable to that self-reliance 
which is characteristic of our young people, and 
gives them the courage with which they prema- 
turely begin the struggle with life. It also:en- 
dows them with a vigor of resistance to evil 
unusual in those of their age. These are great 
benefits not to be lightly passed over; but this 
early emancipation of our youth has also its dis- 
advantages. If it bestows strength to oppose, it 
also.gives the audacity to provoke; and ‘youth, 
with a characteristic overestimate of its powers, 
often engages itself in an unequal struggle. ' 


freedom of will. The young male adult per- 
haps requires less tightening of the domestic 
curb than the female. He generally, on being 


let loose at home, is bound to some occupation, 
and thus only exchanges one subjection for an- 
other. 


The subordination is in his case econ- 


tinued, and though more voluntary, is still of 
sufficient force to sustain the habit. Our male 
youth, withal, could bear, without fear of injury 
to future strength of flight, some clipping of 
their superfluous spread of wing. 

It is our young girls, however, strange to say, 
who are most in need of domestic restraint. 
Though still fed and housed in the parental 
dove-cot, these fledgelings are constantly essay- 
ing the most eccentric and dangerous flights. 

At the early age of sixteen, seventeen, or so, 
our young girls of respectable parentage (which 
means nothing more than a father or mother 
who are well enough off to bring up their daugh- 
ters in idleness) have nothing to do but to try 
to get married. They have left school, and 
have abandoned with the well-inked desk and 
thumbed geography-all idea of study. They 
find themselves suddenly with the free control 
of youthful energies, caprices, and passions—for 
it is not customary with American parents to 
subject their “‘ finished” daughters to any sys- 
tematic discipline, Without any intellectual 
or moral guidance to direct their minds to study 
and to household and social duty, they are left 
in that state of mental weakness most favorable 
to the indulgence of excessive sentiment. This 
takes naturally, at that early age of womanly 
development, a matrimonial direction; and thus 
our young girls, looking for nobody else, see a 
prospective husband in every impudent good- 
looking fellow who passes. It is not surprising 
that these volatile damsels, unguarded by pa- 





rental vigilance, and left for want of a sound 




















education to the mercy of a capricious senti- 
mentalism, should indulge, as we’are told they 
do, in such vagaries as making aequaintances 
in omnibuses, appointing rendezvous in the 
streets, and keeping up a correspondence in the 
newspapers with the well-dressed Tom Jones of 
our day. 

The best remedy unquestionably for-this per- 
verted sentiment is occupation and a continued 
mental and moral discipline. In the mean time 
it might be well for mothers to keep a sharper 
eye upon their girls. American parents cer- 
tainly do not approve of their daughters show- 
ing off in the newspapers as “the young lady 
with green hat to whom her sincere admirer 
showed his card,” or as “ Violet who can not 
on Thursday evening,” etc.; but they allow 
them a liberty of conduct which naturally 
leads to such a violation of female propriety. 
There is no other country but ours in the 
world where a respectable mother would al- 
low her daughter to keep up an intimacy with a 
young man unknown to her parents. In our 
large cities unmarried girls are constantly meet- 
ing, walking, and conversing for hours together, 
day after day, with cavaliers who have never 
crossed the parental threshold. Far from us be 
the implication that these intimacies are abso- 
lutely improper, but we do say that the liberty 
of making and keeping them up is decidedly so. 
No child, boy or girl, should have a friend who 
is not admitted to the home of the father and 
mother; and a young girl should never be per- 
mitted to form clandestine relations of any kind, 


FLORAL OFFERINGS TO MISS KELLOGG.—[Protocraraen sy J. Gurnzy & Soy.) 
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EVENING. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


They palpitate upon the heart of the gray evening air. 
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HUMANITY OF SERVANTS. 


**TVHERE is a great deal of human nature 
in the world,” said Jacob Faithful, and 
it is to be presumed that servants have their 
fair share of it, Housekeepers, however, would 
seem unwilling to concede this; and we should 
judge from the manner in which many of them 
treat their domestics that they regarded them 
as of an organization entirely different from 
their own, with no portion of that abundant 
human nature of which Marryat’s hero spoke. 

Servants are ordinarily regarded by their em- 
ployers as so many pieces of mechanism con- 
structed to do a certain quantity of work of a 
particular kind, according to their especial func- 
tions, whether as cook, nurse, chamber-maid, 
or waiter. ‘There are indispensable household 
results to be accomplished daily. The beef 
must be roasted and the potatoes boiled, the 
baby fed and dandled, the rooms swept and 
beds made, the hall-door opened and table 
served, and the Irish Bridgets and German 
Katerinas are the machines provided to exe- 
cute these operations. Should they by chance 
show any tendency to rest from work or di- 
verge from its object the ever-watchful super- 
intendent infers that the machinery is imper- 
fect, and rejects it. If Bridget, for example, 
should by hazard fancy that she was human, 
and fall in love with some stray Patrick, and 
Katerina, under a similar delusion, become con- 
scious of a patriotic sentiment, and steal away 
with Hermann to the Schuetzenfest or some 
other festive reminder of the father-land, they 
would be sure to be condemned as worthless 
by many mistresses of the household. 

It is astonishing how completely the human 
nature of the servant is ignored by her em- 
ployer. The single pair of stairs which leads 
from the parlor to the kitchen would seem to 
separate, as it were, by an unfathomable abyss 
the woman above from the woman below. The 
former has no sympathy for the feminine in- 
stincts of the latter; she will not, in fact, ad- 
mit of their existence. The mistress, however 
conscious of her own feminine tendencies and 
inclined to indulge them, will not recognize or 
give any scope to such in her servant. The 
former may coquet, love, and marry, and will 
complacently regard herself as fulfilling her vo- 
cation; the latter is forbidden the companion- 
ship of her male friends, and is denounced as a 
trollop if she is caught passing a stolen word 
to the baker or butcher at the back-door. In 
England a female servant is always asked be- 
fore she is employed whether she has any “ fol- 
lowers.” By followers” are meant suitors. 
If the poor creature confesses to this very nat- 
ural result of a pretty face or some other female 
attraction she is condemned at once. This 
cruel exaction of the servant-woman that she 
should neither love nor be loved is also not un- 
frequently made in this country, though differ- 
ently expressed. ‘‘ No visitors allowed” is the 
usual form of the harsh ordinance of our task- 
mistresses, 

The want of a due recognition of the claims 
of the servant to human sympathy is shown, 
moreover, in the habitual reserve of their mis- 
tresses, There is not only that cold formality 
of relation which forbids any warmth of attach- 
ment, but a studied avoidance on the part of 
the employer of all knowledge of the intimate 
and personal interests of the employed. Hence 
there is complete ignorance and a consequent 
want of mutual confidence. Fidelity can only 
come from love, and love implies intimacy, 
Mistresses, in fact, are not sufficiently intimate 
with their servants, If they have real dignity 
and a personal superiority of their own they 
need not fear any degradation from a closer 
contact with their subordinates, for the advant- 
age of height will only become more appare ut 
by the opportunity of comparison with lowness, 

A closer sympathy of the employer with the 
employed is particularly important as regards 
the servant in relation to children. The edu- 
cation of the latter is greatly dependent upon 
the character of the domestic with whom the 
child must be necessarily in constant and close 
communion. By improving her servant the 

mother will find that she is indirectly but sure- 
ly elevating her offspring. 

A more complete recognition of the human 





element of the servant will be found not only 
advantageous, but may soor become absolutely 
necessary, ‘The servant has her future in Amer- 
ica as well as others. We can not always cal- 
culate upon the present supply of the raw ma- 
terial of Germany and Ireland, which requires 
only to be kept in working order by an abund- 
ance of beef, potatoes, and wages. Employers 
will be forced sooner or later to seek for their 
servants exclusively among civilized people, and 
to compensate them not only by a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day's work, but by a treatment 
which will recognize to its fullest extent their 
human dignity. 





THE HAIR. 


HERE is no part of the human body with 
which the busy hand of Fashion has so 
much interfered as the hair, and especially 
that of woman. Female ingenuity seems ex- 
haustless of device in twisting, plaiting, friz- 
zing, knotting, heaping up, scattering, and tor- 
turing into every possible form and direction 
the flexible material which naturally covers the 
head. Now it has been built up by painful art 
into (A)airy castles (as a London cockney might 
say) of such superincumbent weight that our 
grandames could hardly make the effort to bal- 
ance themselves on their high-heeled shoes with- 
out toppling over. Now it has been smoothed 
and plastered down with pomatum so tight to 
the head that our women, as we recollect them, 
seemed all to be doing penance in monks’ cowls. 
Again it is stuffed out, as we now daily see it, 
into a tumor-like excrescence, disfiguring the 
top of the head with the appearance of a mon- 
strous growth of disease, which would seem to 
call for the knife of the surgeon, did we not 
know that it could be placed and displaced at 
the will of the wearer—sufferer, we were about 
to say. 

We are grateful to modern fashion for its 
tasteful rejection of the front of false hair, and 
the graceful submission of old age to its whit- 
ened locks. There is no severer trial of rever- 
ence than the sight of one of those ugly patches 
of black stuck over the eyes of a matron, and 
nothing can accord so ill as its positiveness 
of color and precision of outline with the mot- 
tled mellowness and wavy lines of an aged face. 

Dyeing the hair is the most preposterous of all 
attempts at human deceit; for it deceives no one 
but the deceiver himself, whose vanity leads him 
to believe that his artifice is successful. There 
is no one who has once commenced this practice 
of giving an artificial color to her hair but must 
regret it. It is generally begun with the idea 
that a single application will be sufficient for 
all time, but when it is discovered that it must 
be continued, the constant repetition of the dirty 
and fatiguing process soon becomes wearisome 
and disgusting. Each application of the dye, 
whatever it may be, colors, or discolors rather, 
only that portion of the hair above the surface 
of the scalp. The new growth, which is con- 
stantly taking place from the roots, appears al- 
ways with the natural tint. 

There is a premature grayness which some- 
times occurs in the young, chiefly in those of 
light complexions and light-colored hair, which 
is the consequence of weakness of the nervous 
power. This, as well as the loosening and fall- 
ing out of the hair, which come often from the 
same cause, may be checked by increase of the 
general vigor and the use of proper local reme- 
dies. A useful practice, when the hair is suffi- 
ciently short to admit of it, is to plunge the 
head in cold water morning and night, and, 
after thoroughly drying, to brush it briskly un- 
til the scalp is warmed to a glow. <A simple 
lotion composed of half an ounce of vine- 
gar of cantharides, and an ounce each of Co- 
logne and rose waters, rubbed on the scalp, will 
probably be found beneficial, The dandruff, 
which is a natural formation composed of the 
scales of the skin which are being constantly 
thrown off, requires only a proper cleanliness 
to prevent its too great accumulation, and a 
moderate use of oil or pomatum to moisten the 
scalp. 

The depilatories of the nostrum vendors for 
the removal of superfluous hair are dangerous. 
If dame or damsel should be troubled by the 
show of a mustache or beard, we know of no 
means of checking this masculine encroach- 
ment but by the patient use of the tweezers. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Thumb-Acrews. 

Y DEAR CALVIN, —Have you read 
Longfellow’s new volume, the ‘* New En- 
gland’ Tragedies ?” I observe that the critics 
are severe with it. One finds in it nothing but 
elegant simplicity run into sheer vapidity and 
folly. Another can see nothing but the same 
tragedy as it appears in all the old school his- 
tories, and stoutly denies that there is any in- 
vention or any dramatic power whatever, or, in- 
deed, any of the author’s characteristic quality, 
although it concedes the evident and irrepress- 
ible quality of the man—a certain gracious 
sweetness and tenderness, I read some of these 
criticisms before I read the little book, so that 
my mind was, as it were, upon its guard. Per- 
haps—I say perhaps—that was the reason that 





I was not so bitterly disappointed as the critics 


seem to have been. Indeed, as a student and 


lover of the poet, I did not read them as dramas 
at all. They were to me merely the story of 
the Quaker and Witchcraft persecution told 
very simply in a dramatic form—a form adopt- 
ed for the sake of convenience. They retouch 
the sombre lights and tragical shadows of 
that time, and for a purpose. I think that the 
poet makes very skillful use of Cotton Mather, 
whom he introduces. The reluctant assent of 
the old divine suggests that it is unfair to judge 
the Puritans by their Quaker hanging and 
witchcraft madness merely. » Those tragedies 
were no more the whole of Puritanism, and no 
more exclusively Maracteristts of it, than the 
guillotine and the reign of terror exclusively 
represented the French Revolution, It is an 
exquisite stroke of art by which the poet sug- 
gests this in his treatment of Cotton Mather. 

However, my dear Calvin, my purpose is.not 
to write a criticism upon the poems. “Read 
them for yourself, and don’t let any critic read 
them for you. As I was reading them aloud to 
my sister, Mrs. Smith, I saw her eyes moisten, 
and she did not speak for a minute or two after 
I closed the book; and I confess that I too sat 
looking silently into the fire. Then she said, 
without raising her head, and busily stitching, 

“ How glad I am, Bachelor, that we live in 
an enlightened age, when Quakers are not hung, 
and when poor old women and honest men are 
not tortured and pressed to death with horrible 
weights!” 

‘** And when they do not have their thumbs 
screwed, sister,” answered I; “‘ and when their 
feet are not crushed in boots; nor their limbs 
torn upon the rack; nor their flesh plucked out 
by red-hot pincers; nor their teeth wrenched 
away like those of poor old Isaac of York; 
when they are not burned at the stake,” I add- 
ed, my dear Calvin, “‘as Servetus was in Ge- 
neva, for a difference of opinion. No, dear sis- 
ter Smith,” said I; ‘‘we live in an age when 
every body is welcome to think and talk as he 
pleases,” 

Was it something in my tone, or what was it, 
that made my sister Smith raise her head and 
look at me? Ismiled at the dear old lady, and 
said: 

“Well?” 

The answer she made was not direct. 
said: 

“Did you remark that part of the first trag- 
edy in which John Endicott, who has condemn- 
ed the Quakers to death, protests against the 
order of King Charles to release them as tyran- 
ny ?” 

**T certainly did.” 

‘What did you think of it?” 

“Dear sister Smith, I thought it was anoth- 
er delicate stroke of art. - It was one of those 
unconscious inconsistencies that ought to make 
us all very humble.” 

We lapsed into silence again, and presently 
my sister remarked : 

“Yes, I am very glad that we live in so en- 
lightened an age that every body may hold and 
express his opinions unmolested.” 

This time I looked at her. She was stitch- 
ing composedly, and did not raise her eyes. I 
lifted a weekly paper from the table and saw 
that it discussed various meetings that had been 
held and sermons that had been delivered and 
books that had been issued during the week. 
It denounced this preacher as an idolator of the 
Romish school, this author as an infidel, that 
speaker as an atheist. 

“Hi! hi!” exclaimed Peter Paul Pry, who 
opened the door at that moment, “ that’s pretty 
talk! Who are these wretched sinners you are 
dealing with ?” 

‘They are no sinners of ours,” replied my 
sister Smith, her eyes laughing over her spec- 
tacles; “it’s only Brother Hopkins hunting 
Quakers and witches, and squeezing them 
with the heaviest weights that the times al- 
low.” 

Wasn’t my sister Smith right? I fell into a 
really profound study, and the next day I con- 
sulted a file of the Christian Exterminator, and I 
found as pretty an arsenal of instruments of 
torture as I should have expected to find in any 
highly vigorous branch of the Inquisition. There 
was a carefully selected, a truly choice, collec- 
tion of epithets which, upon investigation, I 
discovered did duty as thumb-screws. There 
were savage sentences that were substitutes for 
the antiquated boots, but the object of crushing 
was supposed to be just as fully but more dex- 
trously accomplished, There were paragraphs 
in large capitals, and even whole columns of 
tremendous talk, that were designed as racks 
adapted to the times. ‘There were innuendoes 
which were as neat and deadly as a pinch of 
poison in your plate or cup; denunciations that 
were to serve the same purpose as the huge 
stone under which Giles Corey’s life was press- 
ed away; declarations which were like the evi- 
dence of the bewitched; and conclusions that 
had all the horrible creak of the gibbet. I 
was never more confounded in my life, and I 
thought, as I had just read the *‘ New England 
Tragedies,” I would look into the matter a little 
and see whether actual suffering was inflicted 
by all this terrible enginery. 

But upon the whole, reflecting that they were 
words merely, I began to smile, and took com- 
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fort as I looked at the soft autumn sun in the 
sky. Then a witch-like fancy came fluttering 
into my brain— ‘‘ Are words never things ?” 
So I resolved quietly that, without saying a 
word to sister Smith or to Peter Paul Pry, I 
would investigate the matter for myself. 

The next week John Endicott sat in judg- 
ment upon the Quakers—I mean, of course, 
that the Exterminator put young Selah Simple 
to the torture. He is, as you know, or ought 
to know, just settled in Pumpkin Corner, and 
is a zealous, modest, sincere, clever young man. 
He is generous, manly, and sensible; and as he 
doesn’t think that a clergyman ought to be a 
Miss Nancy, or belong to a third sex, or sepa- 
rate himself from the life that he is called upon 
to influence and improve, he takes care to know 
what it is; and as the human mind is infinitely 
various in its tendencies and range of sympa- 
thies, he seeks the society of all clever men, 
whatever their opinions may be. 

This seems to me an extremely reasonable 
course for any man; and Simple does not spare 
himself. Wherever men go, there goes Selah. 
He is a friend of the Catholic priest, who is a 
man of superior mind and great accomplish- 
ment; he is the associate of the Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Unitarian, Universalist, 
Moravian, Congregationalist clergymen and 
deacons and members. He preaches in any 
pulpit that is honorably open to him, and he is 
the judge of what is honorable for himself. 
Meanwhile he has started the school system 
with new vigor, and he has been felt as a 
force and a power in the whole neighborhood 
of Pumpkin Corner, It seems to me a very 
Christian, a peculiarly Christian business. If 
the Master were among us now, I can not help 
feeling that he would still sit at meat with pub- 
licans and sinners; that he would still say 
what he said to those who would fain have 
stoned the woman. 

The Christian Exterminator, I say, put the 
Reverend Selah Simple to the torture. It 
printed a letter from Pumpkin Corner in which 
the retrograde condition of that community was 
bewailed. The writer described the shock 
which all serious people had experienced in 
watching the course of a young pastor whose 
name was not mentioned, but who was de- 
scribed so that no one could help knowing who 
was meant. He was consorting so indiscrim- 
inately with every body—he was present at such 
questionable places—he had even been seen 
bowling lustily in a bowling-alley—he was upon 
such suspiciously familiar terms with a certain 
Campbellite of the vicinity, that the scandal was 
enormons, and the church members were very 
much disturbed, and would probably take some 
kind of action. There was a stout adjuration 
to the faithful in Pumpkin Corner to beware of 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, and not to be swept 
away in any current of false doctrine however 
speciously urged, but to mark the first approach- 
es of Belial, and to clear their skirts of athe- 
ism and infidelity. 

Well, it was only a volley of words, as you 
say, my dear Calvin; it was certainly better 
than an actual rope around your neck and an 
actual stone upon your breast; words only, 
which are wind merely, Let us see. The Ex- 
terminator came down to Pumpkin Corner by 
the weekly mail, and every body fell to reading ° 
it. It made a scandal, if there had been none 
before. It planted suspicion where there had 
been chiefly confidence. It was a veritable 
hornet’s nest about somebody’s ears. Give a 
dog a bad name, says the proverb, and it ends 
him. ‘The old ladies and the gossips of the 
other sex began to shake their heads. ‘‘I 
thought so,” and ‘Did you see?” and ‘Did 
you hear ?” and “ Well, well, I suspected,” and 
“Tt certainly is very strange;” and suddenly 
every eye in Pumpkin Corner had become a 
watcher of Selah Simple, and every word, move- 
ment, act, was so closely scrutinized and so 
shrewdly suspected that the young man was 
confounded. ‘Then the Campbellite and the 
rest; with the best purpose in the world—that 
is, lest he should be compromised by too much 
association with them—kept a little aloof, and 
Simple thought that they distrusted him. The 
serious people, as they were called, began to 
frown in good earnest, and hoped they had 
been warned in time. Indeed, by the end of a 
week the town of Pumpkin Corner was in such 
a bubble and a trouble that Selah Simple was 
conscious that he had lost the confidence of 
many good but foolish people, that he had be- 
come something of an outcast, and that he had 
been put upon his defense, and was somehow 
called upon to establish that he was not an in- 
fidel nor an atheist. He became indignant, 
and indignant men do foolish things some- 
times; and presently the tea-kettle was so ri- 
diculously tempestuous that the Reverend Selah 
Simple resigned his charge, and last week de- 
parted from Pumpkin Corner. ; 

John Endicott sat in judgment and banished 
the Quakers from Boston. If the Christian Ex- 
terminator did not banish Selah Simple from 
Pumpkin Corner I am an unveracious historian. 
The truth is, my dear Calvin, there are other 
ways of being tortured than the actual breaking 
of thumbs and crushing of feet. The spirit of 
intolerance is as unmanly and wicked now a3 
it always was. The times do not allow it to 
gratify itself with actual blood and strangula- 
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tion, hereabouts, at least. But when a man’s 
ecclesiastical sympathies are permitted to de- 
cide the question whether he is a good teacher 
of mechanics, or of chemistry, or of the Latin 
grammar, a post upon which his bread and but- 
ter may depend, you see precisely the kind of 
intolerance which wrenched out poor old Isaac’s 
teeth because he was a Jew, and which hung 
the Quakers upon Boston Common. 

I think now I understand what the tone in 
my voice and in my sister Smith’s voice meant. 
It was that we have enough of the Witch-burn- 
ing and Quaker-hanging spirit left to under- 
stand the ‘‘New England Tragedies.” And 
don’t you think so, my dear Calvin? 

Yours, in no doubt, 
An Otp BAcHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WINTER BONNETS. 


OME additional novelties are found among 
late importations of winter bonnets. A new 
and improved Marie Antoinette has a flaring 
front pointed over the forehead, and a sharp half 
crown edged with a cape or curtain of bias velvet 
two inches wide, forming two waved scallops and 
also pointed in the centre. It will be seen that 
this new style approaches the real bonnet of long 
ago. A stylish feature of its trimming is a satin 
rosette of numerous loops placed on the point of 
the crown. For elderly ladies this bonnet is 
made in black velvet, purple, or brown, trimmed 
with rich black lace and satin, at a cost of $52. 

For younger ladies the flaring fronts of black 
velvet Marie Antoinettes are shirred and lined 
with green satin, or gold, or royal pink. A gay 
model is of scarlet velvet thickly gathered over 
the expanded front. A spray of jet leaves half 
concealed in a black lace ruche forms the dia- 
dem. Black aigrette and scarlet ostrich tuft low 
down on the left. Black satin rosette over the 
crown. The cape is lined with satin. Strings 
of bias velvet, satin lined, and trimmed with 
black lace held slightly full and waved across the 
velvet. Narrow ties behind. Price $40. 

A Marie Antoinette for evening is of pink vel- 
vet, with a diadem ruche of white blonde lace, 
in which are half-opened rose-buds of shaded 
satin, with brown autumn foliage. Pink satin 
rosette on the top, and an oblong rosette of lace 
behind. 

Another shape admired by young and petite 
ladies has a narrow, rolling front that frames the 
face, then curves away from it. High diadems 
are not becoming to diminutive faces. The 
crown, or head-piece, is deeply indented in the 
centre, displaying the chignon to advantage. A 
reception bonnet is of lavender velvet closely cov- 
ering the frame. A coiffure of blonde lace in a 
forget-me-not pattern covers the velvet. White 
aigrette tipped with pearl leaves. A china blue 
velvet of similar shape has a rouleau front, with 
a blue feather in the point on the forehead and 
an aigrette at the side. Narrow black lace edges 
the bonnet and strin; 

A novel fastening for velvet strings is a slip- 
knot made to resemble the sailor’s tie. It con- 
fines the strings at the throat, or can be moved 
lower down, as the wearer chooses. It is pret- 
tily made of carelessly folded satin, or of velvet 
in narrow pleats. Many bonnets have long satin 
strings fringed at the ends, one slightly longer 
than the other, so that they may be tied at the 
side. Strings entirely of lace are easily crushed, 
and are too light for street use in winter, hence 
they are confined to full dress bonnets. Velvet 
strings lined with satin and bordered with lace 
are more suitable for promenade hats. 

A pretty diadem is formed by ostrich tips ar- 
ranged against the front of the bonnet, to fall on 
the forehead with that becoming effect ladies 
seek when permitting frizzed curls to escape from 
the front of the coitfure. Long ostrich feathers 
are curled by the application of heat, giving them 
a downy, light, and wavy appearance. These are 
used as diadems and as fringe, taking the place 
of the lace fall at the back of the bonnet. 

La Seville, a peculiarly Spanish bonnet, black, 
without an atom of color, is something between 
a hat and a bonnet, like the stylish pouf intro- 
duced early in the season. It is straight and 
high over the forehead, made of black velvet in 
careless puffs over a half crown, with a bandeau 
of jet Marguerites. A mantilla veil of black em- 
broidered blonde, half a yard deep, covers the 
shoulders like a round pelerine, and is fastened 
in front by a jet ornament. An aigrette and 
pompon of feathers at the side. 

We commend these black hats on the score of 
economy, as they are suitable for every costume, 
and all black is no longer restricted to mourning, 
or all white to brides. Jet, lace, and the spirited 
little aigrettes relieve the hat of the accusation 
of sombreness; and fair young faces adopt this 
Spanish head-dress with impunity, depending on 
their own natural color for warmth and beauty, 
without the aid of foreign hues. 

A stylish little fanchonnette, just imported from 
a leading French house, does not even require a 
frame. ‘Two box-pleated quillings, or ruches of 
black velvet lined with orange satin, the lining 
showing at the edges, are mounted on cap-wire, 
and extended across the head from ear to ear. 
The ruches are two inches and a half wide in the 
centre, narrowing toward the cheeks. Narrow 
black lace edges the back and front of the bon- 
net. A black ostrich tuft curls at the side from 
beneath a large tea-rose. Strings of poult de 
a ribbon, thickly ribbed, tie either front or 

ck. 

This simple little fancy is easily imitated b 
ladies who make their wh see as ey 

must do now that a bonnet of a bright color can 
only be worn with a suit of that color, or with 
black. Lapis lazuli blue velvet, the deepest blue 








imaginable, is faced with white satin, or with 
pale amber. Evening bonnets are of white royal 
velvet, the golden-green Florence, rose-pink, or 
lavender, with satin linings of self color, or of 
white. Shaded satin roses with autumnal foliage, 
feather tufts, aigrettes, and blonde lace complete 
the trimming. 

The Pompadour colors were shown in an ele- 
gant opera coiffure, for such it was, though called 
a bonnet. Three broad pipings of china blue 
velvet on cap-wire were separated as they crossed 
the head to display Pompadour rolls of hair. A 
white ostrich feather was curled over the front. 
Pink and white eglantine, with dark foliage, 
clustered low on the left. White blonde lace be- 
hind. Blue velvet strings edged with blonde, 
and fastened with a pink eglantine spray. Price 
$40. Another of the faintest shade of gray 
royal velvet had large moss roses in a rosette of 
blonde, with a drooping spray of mossy buds at 
the back. 

At another house, where only French bonnets 
are seen, the prevalent diadem is the high round 
pouf with lace drapery. A claret-colored velvet, 
marked $38, has a diadem of the velvet pleated 
to form five hollow shells or leaves, and in each 
of these a tiny humming-bird rests, as if in a 
nest. The chameleon hues of the breast-feath- 
ers—green, gold, and crimson, as lustrous as 
jewels—are in vivid contrast with the velvet. 
This diadem, with a black lace drapery fastened 
with velvet bows, completes the trimming. An 
antique red velvet has a Marie Stuart point. A 
jet ornament is in each shell or omit Lace 
drapery behind, and an aigrette of red herons’ 
feathers at the side, held by a jet butterfly. A 
French gray velvet is in high puffs, with a dia- 
dem wreath of purple lilacs. Price $22. 

The few straws shown are trimmed with a 
toisade, or twist of velvet, over the front, a 
many-looped rosette of thickly-ribbed ribbon on 
the back, and an erect ostrich tuft at the side. 
Sultan red ribbon, with black feathers, trim the 
black straws tastefully. Gray and the yellowish 
Italian straws are trimmed in the same manner, 
with green or lapis blue. 

Mourning bonnets are of pleated crape, ar- 
ranged in the styles we have described for colors, 
and trimmed with a little dull jet. 

Round hats are more worn than ever. Many 
ladies who considered round hats unbecoming to 
them have had their minds disabused of this idea 
by wearing the new bonnets, which have the same 
effect as a hat, and they are rapidly resuming the 
graceful and convenient hat. High-crowned hats 
of velvet and felt, with turned-up side-rims, are 
most in favor. The round fez in scarlet or black, 
and the Louis XVI. toque, made of dark crimson 
velvet, are trimmed with black lace and small 
green humming-birds. Gray felt is trimmed 
with maroon velvet and ostrich feathers, or with 
the brown garnet. 


HOUSE JACKETS. 


Serviceable breakfast jackets are of corduroy, 
cashmere, and opera cloth, made half- fitting 
with points at the front and back. A gayer fan- 
cy is a white velvet cloth with polka dots of blue 
or scarlet, bound and piped with velvet. The 
wide sailor collar and the front revers are also of 
velvet with tassels at the points. 

Elbow capes looped at the back are newer than 
jackets. ‘They are of blue or scarlet cashmere 
or merino, trimmed with pink ruches of the ma- 
terial. Rob Roy check, and the small blue-and- 
white plaid are made in the same way. The 
ruche is of silk. Pretty pelerine capes of split 
zephyr, overcast with white silk floss, take the 
place of clumsy breakfast-shawls. Garnet cen- 
tres with black frilled borders, black bordered 
with orange, or blue with white, are among the 
prettiest. 

HEAD-DRESSES. 


Evening head-dresses are full garlands across 
the front hair with trailing vines over the chi- 
gnon, The same flower in different colors is in 
each coiffure. Sweet- wreaths and small 
honey-suckles, prettier than one could imagine, 
pink, white, and scarlet on the same vine, are 
large and full in front with a long spray at the 
side. Price from $10 to $12. Mossy vines and 
tendrils have large half-opened roses over the 
forehead, with small buds on the trailing branches 


-at the side or-back. Price $12. 


A diadem of garnet velvet and frosted grape 
leaves, with curled tendrils, has a bouquet to 
match for the corsage. Price $15. <A lovely 
wreath was formed of the tiny white elder blos- 
soms and dark green ivy leaves. Price $12. 
A cluster and spray of eglantine, the beautiful 
wild rose, has crystallized leaves. $10 is the 
price. A satin rose-bud just bursting from its 
mossy calyx and a drooping spray of mossy foli- 
age is worn on the side crépés. 

A stylish ornament for the hair is a feather and 
gilt aigrette, the gilt tipped with turquoise. This 
is attached by a hair-pin to the chignon. Price 
$8. In others each strand of the gilt is tipped 
with stones of a different color. Real humming- 
birds with gold beaks and gilded wings are be- 
side aigrettes of heron feathers tipped with col- 
ored stones. Price $14. Butterflies, with pins 
to fasten them on, are made of transparent mo- 
ther-of-pearl. Price $8. 

Tortoise-shell combs, the top held on by hinges, 
form a short bandeau in front of the chignon. 
The plain, straight headings, or those ornamented 
with carving heavier than the light perforated 
carving used long ago, cost from $9 to $16. 
Plain tortoise-shell bands large enough to clasp 
under the chignon are also worn. Price $3 50. 
Jet vines for surrounding the chignon, made of 
balls, leaves, and the favorite Marguerite pattern, 
are large in the centre, smaller toward the sides, 


CHIGNONS, 


Crimped and ame re ge for the oy 
are worn very large and high, and are surround- 
ed with a crimped tress, or else a plait, The 





bought for $16. Two long strands of small, 
light curls form a handsome coiffure for evening. 
There is no chignon necessary. The natural 
hair is formed into finger-puffs at the side, with 
the curls floating between. One strand of curls 
attached to a comb is worn in the street between 
wide braids. ‘Two strands cost $12. A single 
strand $6. Short curls to be worn under the 
chignon are $4, Artificial crimps for the front 
hair are $4. 

For information received we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Miss M. A. Pace; Madames 
Frammeé; and Ferrero; and Messrs. Brat- 
TEAU; and BARKER. 








PERSONAL. 


Onz of the most beautiful tributes to the mem- 
ory of Madame Victor Huao is from the pen 
of GzorGE SAND, who says that, despite the 
numerous calamities and disappointments which 
fell to her share during her wedded life, she was 
one of the happiest women she ever knew. And 
she adds that, but for the influence which this 
sweet-tempered, yet spirited and talented little 
woman exercised on VICTOR Hugo, he would have 
never reached the exalted place which he now 
occupies in French literature. GrorGE SAND 
says that Victor Huao’s literary nature is too 
sensitive. Rebuffs and obstacles, which every 
author has to encounter, often disgust him so 
that, in a paroxysm of despair and indignation, 
he resolves never to write another line in a cer- 
tain style; and whenever he did so he was dis- 
suaded by the low, sweet voice that whispered 
into his ear, ‘‘ Persevere!”’ 

—The descriptions of Queen IsABELLA have 
been for the most part so adverse to her person- 
al manners and beauty that a favorable para- 
graph ought to be received with the courtesy 

ue to a lady of her position. A French news- 
paper pe reiy amg 4 who saw the Queen when 
she alighted from the Bayonne train, at Hendoze 
in France, writes: “I have often heard the ex- 
pression of her face described, and I must con- 
fess I did not expect to find as much nobility as 
I saw in it. Had she lived under other influ- 
ences she would have wielded her sceptre in a 
very differentmanner. Hereyes, red with watch- 
ing the | ehervrem, | night, and with the tears which 
must have flowed the last few days, could not be 
judged; but despite the marked sensuality of 
the lower lip, the features express rare energy. 
Queen IsaBELLA is afflicted with baldness. er 
two evil geniuses were Father CLARET, her con- 
fessor, and MARFORI. 

—Newspaper men are looking up in Spain. 
The present President of the Junta started in 
life as a journalist. Born in 1806, he was taken 
prisoner by the French in 1823 as one of the 
defenders of Castle Monzon, and ever since he 
has been foremost in the contest for the liberties 
of Spain as jurist, as member of the Cortes, as 
journalist, as tribune of the people, and as Min- 
ister of Finance. He is also author of the best 
work on the Geography, Statistics, and History 
of Spain; it appeared in Madrid from 1848 to 
1850 in eighteen quarto volumes. He is a native 
of Catalonia, and has probably a more intimate 
knowledge of the character and wishes of his 
countrymen than any one of his colleagues. 

—The estate of the late NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE, in Concord, New Hampshire, is offered 
for sale. Mrs. H. is off for Europe again, where 
Mr. JULIAN HAwTHoRNE, the only son of the 
novelist, is expected to pursue his studies. Mrs. 
HAWTHORNE has edited the journal of her hus- 
band, which will be soon published. She is the 
sister of Mrs. HoracE Mann and Miss Exiza- 
BETH PEABODY, the latter of whom has just re- 
turned from a tour in Europe. 

—The young Kine oF Bavaria rayes on the 
subject of music, and does the most extraordi- 
nary things. Twice a week he has a concert at 
the palace. The orchestra consists of seventy 
performers, among whom are frequently some 
of the most celebrated musicians; and frequent- 
ly cantatrices of world-wide reputation sing airs 
from operas. But the odd part of it all is, that 
the whole audience consists of the King and his 
aid-de-camp, who, like his sovereign, is a pas- 
sionate lover of WaGNER’s music. Even the 
King’s mother and the royal princes and prin- 
cesses are not allowed to be present at these 
concerts, for the King says that he never enjoys 
them so well as when alone. True, probably, 
but selfish. 

—The young daughter of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, who will next year be Queen of Bavaria, is a 
slender young girl of medium height, with a 
very sweet and regular face, beautiful hands and 
feet, and long, dark brown ringlets. She and 
her betrothed will be the handsomest royal 
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—FELICITAS JUAREZ, daughter of the Mexican 
President, and a favorite in Washington society 
last winter, was married a few days since to a 
merchant of her own city of Mexico. 

—The following are the seals used by some 
noted French authors: 

Victor Hugo: Make and Remake. 

Dumas: Tout vasse, tout passe, tout casse. 

Balzac: The right compels me. 

Soulie : ss time, not marching. 

Karr: I fear only my friends. 

Souvestre: Nor Hope nor Fear. 

Sue: A petacioe-—~ stab to defend. 

Trelat: Reeds in a gale: Shaken, but not felled. 

Joliet: I move alone. 

Michelet: Oh, for wings! 

Gavarni: Auteuil (his country residence). 

8t. Beuve: Truth. 

—Royalty has not altogether gone out in 
Spain, if we assent to the statement of a Spanish 
paper, which says that the revolutionists have 
exchanged one queen. for two, viz. : the heauti- 
ful DucHEss DE LA TorRE, wife of SERRANO, 
and the CounTEss pe Reuss, wife of Prim, 
creoles both, the first a Mexican, the latter a 
Havanese. > 

—That dear old Admiral of ours, FaRRAGUT, 
continues to be principal lion among the crowned 
heads of Europe. The honors paid to him have 
been more numerous and distinguished than 
were ever conferred on a naval hero. Not long 
since his ship was visited by the King of Greece 
and the Grand-Duchess ConsTaNnTINE. The 
Grand-Duchess came over first, conducted by 
the Admiral, and then the King and the other 
visitors. The Grand-Duchess is a noble-looking 
lady, and is said to be the most regal-looking 
woman in Europe. There was royalty in her 





: boiled chignon, permanently crimped, can be / handsome. Her complexion is not very clear; 


but at a distance she looks quite attractive. She 
was dressed in white satin. On the skirt of her 
dress were rosettes, and she wore American col- 
ors as a tie—a red, white, and blue ribbon with 
stars. After being shown all over the ship, they 
went into the cabin to do justice to a “spread” 
— by the Admiral, and from the length of 
ime they staid there they must have been 

leased with it. They were on board fully two 

ours, and when they left the same honors were 
paid to them throughout the fleet. As they 
passed by on the quarter-deck, La Grande Du- 
chesse said “‘Good-by.” They all talk English 
very well. 

—An enthusiastic admirer of Carietrna Nits 
SON favors the public with an estimate that she 
receives a franc for every note she sings in Paris. 
She refuses to warble at a private concert for less 
than five thousand francs, which is about double 
the — SrrakoscH demanded for private sing- 
ing by ADELINA Patti. Nixsson has no man- 
ager, but attends herself to all her financial af- 
fairs. Irma DE MurskA, the rising star at the 
Paris Grand Opera, it is believed will soon 
eclipse Nizsson. She is a fair-haired, robust 
beauty, and goes about accompanied by an 
enormous Newfoundland dog. 

—JULES JANIN, certainly one of the cleverest 
French writers of the day, in one of his late 
Seuilletons —— the opinion that Mlle. Cas- 
TRI, of the Italian opera in Paris, is a better 
singer and better actress than the Marquise de 
Caux; that the proverbially shrewd manage- 
ment of M. Straxoscu had much to do with the 
popularity of the latter, and that Mile. Castrr 
will still be admired when Parti and Niztsson 
are forgotten. That is what he says; but he is 
probably prejudiced. 

—Dr. RICHMOND was a man who had “ views.” 
He once lived in Rhode Island, but removed 
himself to Connecticut to ‘shuffle off,” etc. 
This event occurred in Stonington, and upon a 
white marble monument there is this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ When Rhode Island, by her Legislature 
from 1844 to 1850, repudiated her Revolutionary 
debt, Dr. RicHMoND removed from that. State to 
this borough, and selected this as his family 
pees ak yo resolving that the remains of him- 
self and family should not be disgraced by being 
a part of the common earth of a repudiating 
State.” On the reverse of the monument is the 
following: ‘A trust fund is given to the town 
of Stonington to keep this ground, walls, etc., 
in good repair forever. See town record.’’? The 
cemetery is triangular in shape, and is cared for 
yey: by the authorities of the town. He 
did not love Rhode Island. 

—Emma, Dowager Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands, who was quietly but nicely lionized in 
New York last year, is now at home devoting 
her energies to the civilization of the little na- 
tion in the North Pacific Ocean—at home, hap- 
pily, at Honolulu, the capital, which has not 
been affected by the late earthquake. Queen 
Emma’s husband, KAMEHAMEHA the Good, was 
the Hawaiian om, | who invited the planting in 
his dominions ofa branch of the English Church, 
the King who himself translated the English 
Prayer-Book into the native language, and wrote 
the preface to it, which the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge have published 
as one of their own tracts. The Queen is partly 
of Hawaiian and partly of European race: her 
father was one of the native chieftains, and her 
mother was a grand-daughter of Joun Youne, 
one of the companions of VANCOUVER. She was 
married to the late King in 1856, but her only 
child died in 1862, and the throne is now filled 
by her husband’s brother, with the title of Kamz- 
HAMEHA V., who has upheld the constitutional 
government which was instituted in 1848. 

—‘* TimoTuy TiTcoms,”’ after noting carefully 
the English girl, is of opinion that her cousin 
across the water is more beautifni. She ma- 
tures earlier and probably fades earlier. The 
English girl, under the usages of English so- 
ciety, is a suppressed creature without the free- 
dom that favors vivacity. The American girl is 
perfectly at home in society before the English 
girl sees society at all, or has ever been permit- 
ted to escape the eye of her governess or her 
mother. Female education in the two countries 
differs greatly, and, singular as it may seem, the 
education of the English girl is more showy than 
that of the American. As a general thing, the 
English girl knows little or nothing of mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences. These branch- 
es in America absorb a great deal of time, as you 
know; and you will find multitudes of American 
girls who are adepts in them. That, in the edu- 
cation of the English girl, which strikes an 
American, is her knowledge of language, of 
literature, of music, and of drawing. very 
thing which contributes to show in society is 
acquired by the English girl. I can not recall 
among my English traveling acquaintances a 
lady who could not speak French, and several 
of them have spoken French, Italian, and Ger- 
man with entire facility. With these languages 
at command, with a wide acquaintance with his- 
tory and belles-lettres, and with the accomplish- 
ments of sketching and playing the piano, it 
must be acknowledged that the English girl 
shows for all that she is, and that for social pur- 
poses her acquisitions are greatly superior to 
those of the American girl. 

—Little Miss HenrreTTA MARKSTEIN, only 
thirteen, a pupil of Mr. 8. B. Mrixs, is soon to 
make her appearance as a pianist. She is said 
to be quite remarkable—in fact a genius for the 
difficult things of that instrument. 

— Dr. Lemercier, of Paris, a distinguished 
professor of anatomy and physiology, is coming 
over this winter to deliver in New York a pop- 
ular course of lectures, accompanied by a large 
collection of clastic models. 

—There has not been much in the papers of 
late relative to Mrs. YELVERTON, but a St. Louis 
person, an enthusiast in millinery, thus describes 
the lady’s costume on a recent public occasion: 
“She was magnificently dressed, her robe being 
of blue moiré antique silk—an exhibition dress 
at the Paris Exposition. The trail was long, 
the corsage low, coming under her arms, and 
fringed around the top with delicate gold-lace. 
In her hair she wore delicate sprigs of green and 
silver-lace belt. Her shoes were of white satin, 
and her stockings of white silk. She came in 
with the confidence of a lady of fashion, walking 
with easy grace a little to the left of the reading 
table, and making a low courtesy, which gave 
the audience a full view of her snowy bosom, 
which was but partially concealed by the deli- 
cate lace ornamenting her bodice. Her arms 


very look and action. She is pretty, but not | were bare to the shoulder, and rather small.” 
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Pattern in Appliqué for 
Lambrequin, Curtain, etc. 
White Embroidery. 
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3. Having 
ron the embroidery, ¢ ay the muslin, 
following the outlines of the figures as shown in the 
pattern, ‘This border may be worked on either lace or 
muslin curtains, embroidering on the curtain material instead 


Secrion of Crocuer Rue. 
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APPLICATION DesiGN FoR LAMBREQUIN; ETC. 


Seatinc-Wax HoLper. 
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of on a separate strip, which 

would afterward need to be set 

on. Ifthe curtains be of mus- 

lin place under the edge a piece of 

lace of the width of the border ; if of 

lace, a piece of muslin on the upper side 

_ of the border. ,In the lace curtains small 

figures must be worked, either the six or eight 

_leaved rosette shown’in the lambrequin pattern 

will be found ‘suitable. Muslin curtains need no 
such figures, 


Sealing-Wax Holder. 


Tuis is a thick brass wire furnished with a handle, and is 
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employed for using up’ short 
pieces of sealing-wax. For 
making the holder take a brass 
wire five inches long,‘ cover 
two-thirds of the length with 
@ coat of thick glue’ and wind 
it with coarse knitting-cotton, 
repeating this till the handle 
assumes the form shown by 
the‘illustration. Next crochet 
a cover for the handle in sin- 
gle crochet. Begin on the 
edge with a foundation of 
eight stitches, which must be 
joined in a ring; in the first 
round crochet over a small 
metal ring, after this widen 
for the shape of the handle. Next fasten the cover on the han- 
dle, crochet on’ the upper end a 
small rosette of chain-stitch scal- 
lops and single crochet, and bronze 
the work’ as follows: apply several 
coats of copal varnish, after this is 
absorbed, put on the bronze with a 
dry brush, taking care to make it 
regular. Lastly, cover.the handle 
with a sort of net of fine beads in 
brown and‘ gold. First make a 
ring of gold beads, which must fit 
closely around the wire under the 
edge of the handle, and after this 
work as follows: 1st round.—Run 
the thread through the first two 








Fig. 3.—Brap Napkin Rive. 
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Fig. 2.—Mope or Makine 
Brap-Work For CRUMB 
TRAY. 
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beads of the ring, string 
on 3 g. b. (gold beads), 
4 b.'b. (brown beads), 
3 g.-b., then, passing 
over two beads of the 
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Fig. 2.—KnitTEp ROSETTE FOR CRADLE 
Cover. 
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Crocheted Rug. 

See illustration on page 884, 

Tuts rug is worked in red 
and gray castor wool. The 
foundation is of gray wool in 
single crochet; in working 
this work at the same time 
the picots which form the gray 
and red stripes. The red 
stripes consist of three rounds 
of picots, and the gray of 
six rounds. . Work the. pi- 
cots as follows: one single 
crochet in the front vein of a 
stitch of the foundation, then 
one picot (4 chain and | slip 
stitch in the first of the four), 
with a picot pass over a stitch of the foundation. Crochet the 
picot rounds in every second following round of the foundation. 
Begin the rug with two rounds of the 
foundation, crochet the picots on the 
first round, work another round, then 
again a round of picots, ete. The picots 
must come regularly over each other. 
The illustration numbers eight red and 
seven gray stripes. ‘The border is all 
gray, and consists of twelve rounds 
single crochet. On this is arranged 
crocheted rosettes as trimming. For 
each rosette work a circular piece in 
single crochet (about five rounds), and 
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on this five rounds of 
picots, the two middle 
ones of red and the 
other three of gray 
wool. Sew the rosettes 


iit 


ring, run the thread 
through the two follow- 
ing beads’ of the ring 
and repeat in the round. 
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close together around 
the edge. ‘The lining 
of the rug is of gray 
linen, and is intended 














2d round.—Always run 
the thread through the 
first 4 b. b. of the for- a 
mer round, string on 1 

g. b. between. 3d round.—Run the thread through the’first g. 
b. of the former round, string on 1 g. b., 3 b. b., 3 g. b., 3 b. b., | 
1 g. b., run the thread through the following g. b. of the former 
round, ete. » In this manner all the rounds are worked, always 
putting the needle through the middle one of the 3 g. b. of the 
former round. In order to increase the width around the 
larger part of the handle, string on four b. b: instead of three. 
Work a small bead rosette over the crochet rosette. 
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to button on, as the 
rug can thus be more 
easily shaken. Make 
a wide hem on the edge of the lining and work button-holes in 
it. Sew buttons on the under side of the rug, and, in order to 
have a firm foundation, sew on previously a border of red wool- 
en braid on the under side. ‘The illustration shows only a sec- 
tion of the rug, which may be made of any size desired. 


Border for Table-Covers, Cushions, etc. 
See illustrations on page 884. 

TxHE foundation of this border is black cloth, the application 
flower-like figures are of green silk, and the leaves of green 
cloth, which are sewed down with fine green cord and silk to 
match on the outer edge. Half-polka stitch, satin stitch, and 
point russe are also used in working the design. These stitches 


Fig. 3.—Mopr or Maxine Garter. 
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are ‘worked with light, and partly with 
dark green 
Lamp Shade in Silk and Fish Scales. 
See illustration on page 885. 

pretty effective lamp-shade 
siden el tte ht a 
A lining of several thicknesses of green crape 
the h it is over a 
ion gives one piece of 





pattern which must be sewed to- 
gether along the seam on the under 
side. piece the wu ed, a 
forward 41 rounds de (double crochet). Before work- 
oul > lore work- 

a fish “a size by washing them 


passing over four stitches. In 
remaining rounds, but the number of stitches must 
always be incre: after the 2 dc. separated by 8 ch., 
and in the lower the form is produced by grad- 
nally shortening the rounds in the manner sho 
‘she illustration. The scales are only cree! 
rounds worked on the right side. Edge the | 
with a round of chain-stitch scallops, on which ero- 
chet a grelot nee of the scales. For each grelot 
work 5 ch., and after this a scale, then six times al- 
ternately 4 ch. and a scale, and after this again 5 ch. 
Having joined the parts sew in a lining of greem era 
three fouble, or of green marcelline, then work the 
ss upper edge in button-hole stitch, and run in a wire 
ig. 


Crumb Brush and Tray. 
See illustration on page 885. 
era Sal, beet Oe, ceeepanling io tne 
nd work. Cata of canvas Co! mdi: 
upper surface of the bem allowing a sixth of an inch 
10 turn in on and sew on the 





i 


e il- 
and 


overseam thereon a covered wire, stringing hant oe 
dle 


a third of an 
d 


cotton, an 
and leaving, however, the width of the 
brush without beads; after which 
the brush in the manner shown by the illustration. 
Glue the bead embroidery to the top of the brush. 
This brush can be made at home by substituting strips 
of cloth for bristles. For this take a long strip of black 
or colored cloth two inches wide, and cut it so as to 
form a fringe; wind this fringe around an oval piece 
of pasteboard, of the form given by the pattern, till it 
has reached the requisite width for the brush; after 
which paste it to a piece of pasteboard of the same 
width. For the tray, cut of canvas a piece six inches 
Jong and seven wide, slope it so that one end shall be 
only five and a half inches wide, and work on this the 
bead embroidery as shown by the fasientien, and in 
the same design as the cover ofthe brush. This done, 
line with black percale and thick pasteboard. The 
edge of the tray Ts of bead mosaic. The illustration, 
page 8&5, shows the manner of working this. Sew the 
edges to the bottom, and edge with a wire covered 
with beads strung on while sewing on the wire with 
overcast stitches. The handle is also of wire wound 
with beads, and must be joined to the wire on the 
edges, For this, bend the wire out at the back of the 
tray, and bend it back in such a manner as to form 
the ring, after which wind both ~ yoy with black 
cotton and beads. Secure the handle in the manner 
shown by the illustration, with three wire braces, also 
wound with beads. ro 


Elastic Cord and Worsted Garter. 
Seo illustration on page 885. 


This garter consists of four black silk elastic cords, 
which are donbled in the middle and worked together, 
as shown by the illustration, in point de reprise, with 
blue twisted worsted. The worsted thread must run 
alternately over and under the two cords. Sew the 
ends together, and hide the seam with a rosette of 
blue ribbon as shown by Fig.1. Instead of working 
the cords in point de reprise, they i worked in 
button-hole stitch loops, as shown by 


2. 


Bead Napkin Ring. 


See illustration on page 885. 


Marrrtars: Coarse white knitting cotton, light 
reen silk twist, —— beads, white silk, a thin whale- 
fone eight inches long and a quarter of an inch wide. 


This napkin ring consists of twelve rings made of 
crystal beads and green silk, which are joined, in the 
manner shown by the illustration, with a whalebone 
which has been wound with crystal beads. For mak- 
ing each of these rings, make first a foundation of 
coarse white cotton; this foundation must be of the 
size shown by Fig. 2, and is formed by winding the 
cotton around two fingers. Next fasten the threads 
with long button-hole stitches of fine thread, and fas- 
ten a thread of the green silk to some point of the 
foundation, wind it twice around, and button-hole 
stitch this with the green silk, stringing on a crystal 
bead before each stitch. Continue in this manner till 
the foundation is covered, but after the first round 
work always around the button-hole stitches of the 
former round. (See Fig.2, which shows the manner 
of working.) In work! the last round work also 
over the threads over which the first round was work- 
ed. Having finished twelve of these rings, cover the 
whalebone with white silk, wind it close M with crys- 
tal beads, which must be strung on a white thread, 
and run it through the rings in the manner shown by 
the ilustration. Do this by first running the whale- 
bone from underneath out through a ring, then push 
another ring half — this ring, also from under- 
neath out, and then put the whalebone through the 
upper part of the second ring, then again ‘push an- 
other ring half-way in, and continue in this manner. 
Having run the whalebone through all the rings, push 
the last ring half-way through the first, ran the whale- 
bone through, and sew the ends together, allowing 
them to lap over slightly. The rings for this napkin 
ring may also be made like that shown by Fig. 3, the 
manner of working which is shown by Fig. 2. 


Knitted Cradle Cover. 
See illustration on page 885. 


MATeRtts: Gry sat violet zephyr wool. 
This cover, of w 


itches with violet wool, and 
knit backward and forward on this with the same 
woo! twelve rounds in such a manner that the right 
side shall be entirely knitted and the under side en- 
tirely purled; the first of these twelve rounds is purl- 
ed, the first stitch of each round is slipped; * then 
leave the working mareae, ans take up, on the same 
side where it hangs, the back veins of the first five 
stitches of the part just knitted, on another needle (the 
edge stitches which lie next the foundation remain 
unnoticed), and knit with these a new aa which 
must count thirteen rounds, and in the first round, 
which is knitted a make of the first stitch two 
stitches, one purled and one knitted. so that this new 
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one stitch as usnal. 
with violet wool, and cast off. the 

the centre of Gia Seog woe WES Gm wool a 
co! T times al 


tion. , rosette 

little Bere, Fig. 5%, 3 Soren with wool on a 
foun@ation of thirty-aix itches, which oe joined in 
a round, and on which work two rounds purled. In 


plain, in the first of which knit two stitches to; 
our times after every five stitches; in the 2d, 4th, and 
6th rounds is no narrowing; but in the 3d knit four 
times three stitches as one, and in the 5th and 7th 
rounds four times two stitches as one. Having com- 
pleted the 7th round knit the remaining stitches as 
one, after which fasten the thread. tly sew 
ether the rosettes and squares in the manner shown 


the illustration, and finish the e with a fringe 
of gray wool. H "s Bazar, No. 46, p. 724, shows 
the manner of ing this fringe. Instead of the 


heading described there, crochet one round single cro- 
chet; or the fringe may be crocheted in the edge 
stitches of the rosettes. 


Traveling Bag. 
See illustration on page 885, 


* This bag is made of black cloth, ornamented with 
application and point russe fe pee and lined 
h red leather. The handle of an ol bag may be 
usexl. The ground is of black cloth, while the bars, 
whieh are arranged so as to form a plaid, are of violet 
cloth stitched on with violet silk. The star in the 
anes is worked in point russe with light and dark 
violet. silk twist. Fig. 2 shows a section in full size. 
Cut the outside and lining from the pattern furnished 
by a worn-out bag; work the outside, and join the 
eces from the wrong side with overcast stitches. 
@ seam may be covered on the right side either 
with a fine cord or a row in cross stitch, or a cord 
rm | be sewed into the seam. The handle may be 
made of plaited double strips of cloth, or an old steel 
handle, ar even a whalebone covered with cloth. 





THE SINGLE LADY. 


In singleneas I walk the vale of life, 
Gathering some sweet-lipp'd flowers upon my way; 
Though love at times may wake its tender strife, 
Heart, once a tyrant, must resign its sway. 


What though for me no husband smiles at morn, 
Showing the path my dnteous feet should tread, 

My lot is freedom, on whose wings I’m borne, 
Uncheck'’d and happy as the lark o’erhead. 


What though no children nestle on my breast, 
Or sport around me "mong the garden flowers, 

Making, by Nature's law, the heart most blest, 
And sandaling with gold the tripping hours: 


Methinks I may escape full many a tear; 
Those we love best and cherish oftest die; 
Sad, too, to leave on earth the prized and dear: 

Then for a mother’s joys I will not sigh. 


Fancies, sweet fancies shall my children be, 

And birds, and flowers, and all bright things around ; 
No discord reigns in Nature's family, 

Pleasure in each fair scene and soothing sound. 


But think not, though I journey on alone, 
Unmated in the crowded human mart, 

That my calm'd breast has frozen into stone, 
Or that no fire lies dormant in my heart. 


Yes, there is that within me which might love 
With strong, enthralling passion; resting snow 
Hides the volcano's peak all cool above, 
The lava, close conceal'd, lies hot below. 


If I have loved, or vainly love this hour, 
It matters not—the dream will soon be o'er, 
Man can pray, urge; poor woman hath no power, 
Hiding her sorrow in her bosom's core. 


Such is the law for womankind; we gaze, 
We sigh, we love, then feign to feel no smart; 
The loved love not; and so we pass our days, 
And can not to some other yield our heart. 


Yes, other eyes may smile, but naught to me 
The smile I do not-prize; flow on, ye years! 
Untroubled singleness my lot will be, 
I heal my wound, I dash away my tears. 


I need no pity—that my sonl would scorn ; 
Strong, independent, I can walk alone: 

Sorrows, if sorrows come, in patience borne; 
Pleasures, with cares unmingled, all my own. 


Call not my life a cold and barren waste, 

Which naught but weeds of selfishness can bear; 
Nay, with the flowers of feeling it is graced, 

And love for human kind flows rill-like there. 


Books, Nature, Art, unfold for me their store, 
Music and song to time give silver wings, 

Bee-like, life's varied sweets I wander o'er, 
And in my breast content forever springs. 


Then lone, unmated, let me onward go, 

A faint-rayed star that singly still must shine 
An humble flower that by itself must blow; 

Some sweets I miss, but countless joys are mine. 





PLEASE THE DRESS-MAKERS. 


T a lady, a strange lady, should ring at 
my door and ask for me was an unheard-of 
event! Mrs. Lumpkin has no conception of jeal- 
ousy ; but the corners of her mouth were rather 
primly drawn down as she informed me that a 
lady, a stranger, desired to see me. For 
san I do not deny that I was fluttered. I am 
uite aware that under-sized, middle-aged gen- 
Rinen, who wear blue stockings and incline to 
baldness, are not objects of interest to the gen- 
eral female mind; but literary talent has its ad- 
mirers. ‘There are enthusiastic.and sensitive na- 
tures who ask only for sympathy, and spurn the 
narrow calculations of the rules of beauty and 
the cold decrees of propriety. Should my visitor 
have been drawn by such an admiration, in what 
a difficult position was 1 placed! A writer’s im- 
agination is necessarily in a high state of devel- 
opment, There are barely a dozen steps from 
my den to our little drawing-room; but I had 
time to fancy the stranger (beautiful of course), 
her appeal and my answer, chivalric but loyal to 
Mrs. Lumpkin; and—I do not know how other 
people are thrilled by emotion, but my method is 
to have little unpleasant chills down my back! 
So that I entered the drawing-room in a positive 
ague of admiration at my own noble sentiments ! 
Thrown away, alas! all of it. The lady was 
neither beautiful nor ugly, with that intelligent 
ugliness that works up so well in heroic positions ; 
but simply pretty! with a mediocre prettiness. A 
dear little woman with a stylish air; one of those 
dainty dames who look as if their gloves had 
never touched any thing earthly, and as if they 
had never been separated from their gloves. 

“*Mr. Lumpkin ?” said the little lady, inquir- 
ingly. ‘*The Mr. Lumpkin who writes for the 
papers ?” 

And ‘the Mr. Lumpkin who writes for the 
papers” bowed assent and seated himself, I am 
afraid to say how much disappointed. 

**Mr. Lumpkin,” said my visitor, nervously, 
**T came to ask a favor. You seem to me, from 
your writings, a kind old gentleman” (think of 
that!), ‘‘and I thought—that—perhaps—” 

‘Very happy to be of any service, ] am sure,” 
mumbled I, trying to swallow my righteous in- 
dignation at being called an old gentleman. 

“That perhaps,” she continued, ‘‘ you would 
write something forme. You see” (here the li- 
lac-gloved hands got very nervous in her lap) 
“*there is something I want to say to the Bazar, 
because it is a paper for women, you know. 
And I can not say it. I have tried, and I can 
Noteput it in words. If I could, some of those 
people who are always finding out sémething 
about women might do something or other; and 
Iam sure other women are afraid besides me; and 
if you would let me tell you in my own way, and 
you would write it out in the newspaper way, you 
might help others besides me, you know.” 





[What the lady had to say, given in her own 
way, Mr. Lumpkin being quite incapable of put- 
ting it in ‘‘ the newspaper way.”] 


“‘T am Mrs. Daisy, Frederick Daisy's wife; 
and no doubt you saw the marriage in the paper. 
I try to be a good wife. I brush my hair three 
times a day, and dress for dinner, as if he were a 
dozen young gentlemen coming in the evening. 
And he adores roast beef, and I hate it; and I 
order it four times a week, and pretend to like 
it; and if it were not for chocolate caramels I 
think I should starve on those days. But, as I 
told Ma when I married Fred, my husband shall 
never say that I drove him out of the house to 
stay till one and two o'clock at night, as some 
gentlemen do, though I wonder how they dare, 
for there is always some one being found drowned 
about thirty years of age, with a white muslin 
shirt and no eyes, you know. 

**'We have not very much money. Fred has 
just started in business, and needs to be very 

rudent; and we are anxious to make an um- 

rella for a rainy day; but we haven’t a stick of 
it yet, not so much as the handle; and it is my 
fault, all my fault, Mr. Lumpkin. I-hate myself 
for it, and call myself bad names. I say ‘ Mary 
Daisy, there are labor-saving machines, and there 
are money-spending machines, with eyes to spy 
what they want, and feet to go after it, and no 
conscience to hinder from buying, and you are 
one of them. You are a slow fire in your hus- 
band’s goods. You are a leak in his ship. You 
are a dragon to swallow up all his pet plans and 
prospects.” And when that does me no good I 
get out the pictures about me, and look at them, 
and the newspaper articles about me, and read 
them; that is, I mean not literally about me, 
Mary Daisy, but about women like me. I read 
how I prevent young men from marrying. They 
see poor Fred growing mealy and flabby, and get- 
ting an anxious twist to the corners of his mouth, 
and going about in a coat worn on the shoulders 
and at the cuffs, and he is a sort of scarecrow in 
the matrimonial field, or a walking light-house. 
It is just like the picture of celibacy and mar- 
riage. . The splendid-bachelor on one side; and 
Benedict, with two puffy children blowing .trum- 
pets in his ear while he tries to read, on the oth- 
er; and their side-board mirror is smashed; and 
if we should have children, I wonder if they will 
smash ours? Because it was a present, and I 
do not believe we could get another. We could 
never buy one; at-least with a drag like me on 
the wheels. 

‘* And that makes me remember the newspa- 
per articles again. - I read.them,-as the monks 
used to whip themselves, for penance ;: and while 
I read I am awfully guilty. But:there is also a 
smart and tingle in my conscience that makes 
me feel virtuous after all, I think I will never 
wear long curls down my back, or trains, or pan- 
iers, like a woman of the period, any more, and 
that I have turned over that leaf, and done with 
it forever. 


‘But Mr. Lumpkin, when you make a good 
resolution and set your foot down on it, did you 
ever notice how niany circumstances tug at your 

foot to lift it up? I begin to imagine that, as 
there is a demon of war and & demon of money, 
80 there may,be a French mantua-making de- 
mon on the watch for rebels like me. Only the 
other morning, after my last magazine whipping, 
I said to myself, ‘Now, Mary Daisy, you shall 
be economical, and a help-meet, and’ not a help- 
eat.’ That very night Fred came home, and 
pulling out his pocket-book handed me a fifty- 
dollar note. 

‘*< Indeed, Fred,’ said I, ‘1 had rather not take 
it. Put it in the bank, and I shall get on very 
well as I am.’ 

**¢ And I would prefer that you did take it,’ 
answered Fred. ‘Don’t I know that you are on 
tip-toe for a fall bonnet and a new walking suit 
like other women, and that you have been the 
best of little wives, and have never so much as 
glanced at a hear’s-ear poplin or a dying-frog 
something else? ‘Take it and spend it, and look 
na pretty as ever you can for the money, my 

ear.’ 


** Now, you know, Mr. Lumpkin, that a wife is 
bound to obey her husband. And when Fred 
says ‘I would rather’ he means ‘yop must.’ Of 
course, it became my duty to take the fifty dol- 
lars. So here, you see, was my plain duty fly- 
ing in the face of my virtuous resolution. But 
when J took the money I thought, ‘I will de- 
posit this money in the bank myself. I will save 
all I can, and deposit that too; and then when 
Fred comes home, as they do in the stories, and 
says in a bass voice, and with his hair all wild, 
** Mary, I am ruined, and we must starve,” [ 
shall say, ‘‘ Nothing of the sort, my dear. We 
are rich. We have a thousand dollars in the 
bank ;” or else I shall buy a house—a little one, 
with four rooms—somewhere in the country, and 
when Fred looks thin, and says with a sigh, ‘ If 
it were not for quarter-day we might get up the 
ladder,” I shall invite him to an excursion, and 
show him my little house, and when he says, ‘‘I 
wish we had one like that,” I shall dance about 
him, and answer, ‘‘ My dear, darling Fred, we 
have one, This is our house” ’—just like that 

ueer little black Professor in ‘ Villette,’ only he 
id not dance, you know. 

“* But to deposit the money I must ask where 
to find a bank. I could not ask Fred, because 
it was to be a secret. Soran over in the morn- 
ing to ask Ma, and every new walking suit that 
I saw I bought with my fifty dollars till I did so 
wish that the earth had been constructed-on 
such principles that you could have your cake 
and eat it too! And the moment that I told Ma 
she cried out, 

**¢Put it in the bank! Put it on your back, 
you little simpleton! Get yourself a walking 
suit, as your husband bids you. You must have 
been shabby when he discovered it’ (Ma always 
will fling at Fred); ‘and let me tell you, Mary, 
do you never begin the economical business or it 
will finish you. Live on little, and by-and-by 
your husband will grow like the man who leased 
a house for nothing, and complained that. he 
must break his lease unless he could get it on 
easier terms. Take my advice. Buy yourself a 
new black silk dress; black silk is economical ; 
it is never out of fashion, and will wear for years ; 
and really, Mary, for Fred’s own sake you should 
keep up a good appearance. If you look shab- 
by people will at once conclude that he is pinch- 
ed. 

‘*Mr. Lumpkin, what could Ido? If you are 
to honor your father and mother how can you 
impudently do the thing they tell you not? Every 
thing urged me. My husband wished it; my 
mother advised it. I decided to buy a plain 
black silk, and have it made in sensible style. 
No paniers and no ruffles! I consoled myself 
for the bank project with the notion of setting a 
good example on Broadway; and a little com- 
forted went to buy it of Hardware & Co. 

**T dread shopping, I am so much afraid of 
the clerks. ‘They look so scornful if you say that 
an article is too dear, and so fierce if you ask to 
see something else. But there is a civil clerk be- 
hind the silk counter of Hardware & Co. That 
is why I went there, and I fell in love at first 
sight with the piece on the very top. 

‘¢ ¢T think,’ said I, ‘I prefer this.’ 

‘¢< Yes,’ answers my civil clerk. ‘ That eo"'s 
four dollars the.yard, and is worth two of 
cheaper sort, I do assure you, ma’am.” 

‘*'Then he twitched it, and straightened it, and 
gathered it, and puffed it out with his hand, and 
held it in the light, and talked about Bounet & 
Cie., and what he saw in Paris, and all the time 
I was doing a.sum in my head. Twelve yards 
at four dollars a yard would ¢ost forty-eight dol- 
lars. Forty-eight dollars from fifty dollars leaves 
two. Could I make my summer bonnet answer 
for fall? Could I scrimp the dress-maker’s bill 
from the market money? I was so flurried and 
so guilty that I should have liked to go away, 
but I did not dare, for my civil clerk was getting 
snappish ; so I said, 

“**Cut me twelve yards, if you please.’ 

‘¢ And there was I with a four-dollar silk, and 


“the-most wretched little woman in New York. 


Benedict Arnold.could hardly have writhed un- 
der guiltier agonies than I did that night pouring 
tea for Fred, poor, unsuspicious fellow! — . 

“There was only one consolation. A good 
quality wears better and is more effective than 
a cheaper article, and I might set a more striking 
example to the girls of the period. 

‘‘ Laure is my dress-maker ; always hgs been. 
‘Slie-is a perfect fit, and has the real ‘sacred fire’ - 
<of the modiste. As the Old Bachelor says about 
his Mr. Latour, I really. believe that she medi- 
tates ruffles and puffs in the still watches of the 
night. She revels in wonderful and complicated 
trimmings, and, apart from her bills, has a nat- 
ural and inborn preference for the trimming that 





takes the most stuff to the square inch. To car- 
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ry my reforming dress to her was like taking 
the temperance pledge to a distillery. 

‘¢] knew that; but, on the other hand, if there 
is any real life in Truth, why should not my truth 
upset her false system, and my arguments con- 
vert her to a noble and severe style? ‘Laure can 
do what she likes with her customers. | She need 
only say to them, ‘The latest thing from Paris 
is to wear on the promenade a straight black 
petticoat, untrimmed, and a short white night- 
gown, also untrimmed,’ and Broadway would be 
convulsed by the spectacle of several hundred la- 
dies of fashion in black petticoats and white 
night-gowns, Think of the gratitude of the 
husbands and fathers to the one who should in- 
troduce these reformed dresses, and those poor 
gentlémen who are all the time tearing the fash- 
ions and their hair in newspaper paragraphs—of 
the adulation and the national gratitude with 
which I should be overwhelmed if I could bring 
about a revolution where the best wits in the 
country have failed! I actually shrank at the 
thought; but it would be better than to deposit 
the money in the bank, and I am sure Fred 
would think so. 

‘Laure opened the bundle mighty coolly. 
She had no idea that she was handling the seeds 
of revolution done up in a packet, treasonable to 
the first principles cf her establishment. 

*¢¢QOh, a gros grain!’ handling it with an in- 
difference sacrilegious, positively, when I remem- 
bered the agonies it had cost me. ‘If you had 
more stuff I should recommend you a double 
skirt, but, as it is, I can make a panier possibly.’ 

‘¢¢ But, Laure—’ 

¢¢¢ You must trim it with satin,’ she proceed- 
ed; ‘a flounce, an eighth in width, simulating a 
tunic; satin puffs on the sleeve, and frills of real 
thread; square neck, trimmed with satin folds 
and lace; sash ends and large bow of satin be- 
low the panier.’ 

‘¢¢But, Laure, I want a plain dress.’ (This 
is me, you are to understand, quavering already, 
and not one of my arguments on hand.) 

‘*¢T beg your pardon, Mrs. Daisy; I call that 
a plain dress,’ answered Laure, with much dig- 
nity. ‘With more of the stuff I should propose 
to you a row of graduated puffs, say fifteen or 
twenty, on each side; satin folds between each 
puff, and fringe on the bottom; an apron-front 
and back scalloped and bound with satin, with a 
tiny button in each scallop; a Marie Antoinette 
flounce, bound with satin and laid in pleats, with 
ornamenis between the pleats; or, instead, three 
rows of full satin frills bordering the puffs, and 
sweeping around the entire train, and the front 
breadth trimmed with a deep flounce and folds 
of satin, edged with lace. Mrs. Devine: and 
Mrs. Love had each such a dress as I describe, 
and the effect was superb. ‘They wanted puffs 
as a heading to the frills, but I could not consent. 
I am opposed to over-trimming. I like sim- 
plicity.’ 

‘¢ As Laure talked she traced with her finger 
the pattern she was describing on a pattern on 
the wall. Her eyes lighted and her face glowed ; 
but I can’t see why I should have felt so weak 
and damp, and how she could put me out so 
entirely, unless—maybe—she was real and I am 
not. She was a Pythoness, devoted to puffs and 
ruffles! She burned with that enthusiasm, so 
mysteriously kindled by a monstrous waste of 
stuffs that cost the most money; and now that I 
was away from my magazines, I could not help 
thinking too that it would be really a glorious 
thing to be all puffs at the sides, and have yards 
and yards of satin sweeping around one’s train. 
I believe there is something in atmospheres, and 
that one of you newspaper gentlemen in Laure’s 
fitting-room would come to consider ‘paniered 
hips,’ a necessity, and noble and severe styles 
so much poverty and awkwardness. 

‘* For myself, I could as easily have withstood 
a park of artillery as Laure. She crushed me 
with polite disdain, nipped my poor little projects 
with satirical force, and made me feel skimped 
and mean and poor and mistaken, all on the 
spot. 

‘Well, I may as well get to it. Here is my 
bill: 


To making Dress ........ss+eeeeeeseeee $20 


For 5 yards Satin, at $3 50 per yard .... 
For Linings .........ssesseeesees ecceee 
For 6 Buttons, at $7 the dozen......... 8 50 
For 8 yards Thread Lace, at $2 the yard 6 00 


$41 50 


There! Forty-one dollars! Just look at it! 
And when I remonstrated, Laure said, ‘ Why, 
think of your trimming, and the labor of putting 
iton! I should have charged some ladies forty 
dollars for the making alone,’ which is true. But 
what am I to do? How long would it take me 
to scrimp forty-one dollars from the market 
money? I look just like a fashion-plate, and 
how can I tell Fred, after all his generosity! I 
am sure that I shall find myself in a magazine 
article; I am a fit subject for one! And yet, I 
neither bought the dress and ordered the trim- 
mings to please myself, nor to displease any 
other woman, as people say. I am miserable 
in it, for how can I sit down on that great 
panier-puff and satin bow? and I should have 
been happier in a cheaper stuff. No! it was to 
please the clerk, and still more to please the 
dress-maker; and as wretched as I am, if I had 
another dress for Laure, and no one else can give 
it the style she can, I believe I should do it again. 
I can never say that my soul is my own with that 
woman, 

* ‘Now, Mr. Lumpkin, do, do ask the Bazar 
if it will consider my case; and if it will under- 
take some sort. of a Ladies’ Protective Union 
against such dress-makers as Laure before we 
are reduced to the point of buying the trimmings 
first. and the dress afterward, if we have money 
enough left. Suppose each member of this 
Union should bind herself never to visit a man- 
tua-maker alone; but always accompanied by 
two of the most courageous and sensible mem- 





———s 





bers of the Association to prop her rickety reso- 
lution, and argue down the dress-maker. Suppose 
a set of by-laws restricting trimmings for mem- 
bers, and prohibiting any costume that shall 
swamp the lady wearing it, and make her an 
advertisement simply for her dress-maker, like 
those men who go about Broadway in white 
coats with ‘Remember Fox’s Double Distilled 
Vermifuge, No. 90 Halifax Avenue!’ in red letters 
all over them. Suppose, finally, a committee of 
wives and mothers, who shall find out by their 
wits whether young men are similarly bullied by 
their tailors, as a set-off to the articles about us! 
And oh! dear Mr. Lumpkin, when my story is 
printed will you send a copy to Fred marked, as 
— — way of presenting Laure’s bill, you 
now ?” 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


4 age court has not yet returned to Paris, and 
it is said that the Emperor is seriously in- 
disposed ; but this did not prevent him from tak- 
ing part in an excursion made by the Empress a 
short time since to her domains on the Amosty, 
where she wishes to found reformatory colonies. 
The whole court repaired thither on a pleasure- 
party in four large carriages drawn by four 
horses. ‘The Emperor was dressed in a frock- 
coat and gray pantaloons; the Prince Imperial 
in a Breton suit, with a small hat turned ‘up with 
scarlet. The Empress wore a very short chest- 
nut delaine dress, disclosing her little boots of 
dead-lustre kid. A blue cloth mantle was thrown 
over her dress, and her simple white straw toque 
was encircled with a wreath of ivy with an ai- 
grette of oats. ‘The costume was rustic in the 
extreme. Her two nieces, the daughters of the 
Duchess d’Albe, wore Havana poplin dresses, 
with simple tunics, looped up, and sailor-hats 
tied with black ribbons with the word Nive—the 
name of her Majesty’s bark—braided in gold 
letters thereon. ‘The ladies of honor were dress- 
ed in the same style. 

The projected reformatory colony is in a bright 
and beautiful spot near the Spanish frontiers. 
Wide expanses of land which now lie there un- 
cultivated are to be laid out, the different soils 
prepared for the crops most suited to them, and 
the dwellings and farm buildings will be begun 
before the autumn is ended. At eight in the 
morning the imperial party had driven in char-a- 
bancs from the Villa Eugénie, and after walking 
over the ground, examining its advantages and 
deciding upon the arrangements, they breakfast- 
ed, seated on the grass in true picnic fashion, 
under the shade of an old ruined chapel which 
stood solitary and moss-grown by the road-side. 
When the repast was over a visit was decided to 
the grottoes of Sare and Zuguramudy. ‘The only 
way there being impracticable except on horse- 
back, the Empress, seconded by Mlle. Marion, 
her /ectrice, arranged her dress en Amazone, and 
they then rode up the picturesque road. The 
grottoes are excessively wild in aspect, and total 
darkness reigns within them. ‘To enable the 
visitors to enter Bengal fires were lighted and 
thrown in, illuminating the mysterious arched 
recesses, and chasing from them numbers of 
winged guests that their sombre shades had 
drawn there. The Empress and Prince showed 
so much courage and curiosity that the Emperor 
at last nervously interposed. It was nightfall be- 
fore they returned from their long ramble. They 
returned to Biarritz at twelve o’clock, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the scene changed and the 
Empress presided at dinner in a pink silk dress 
covered with Valenciennes flounces and pink 
sash, with high corsage, however, for the Em- 
press is rarely seen décolletée at Biarritz. 

It was my good fortune to see Mile. Nilsson at 
home a few days ago. She lives at No. 176 Rue 
de Rivoli, in a very modest suite of apartments 
on the fourth floor, in a magnificent house, how- 
ever, and her little balcony looks out on the pal- 
ace of the Tuileries, where she receives a hearty 
welcome whenever she is announced. It is a 
veritable bird’s-nest that holds the Swedish night- 
ingale—modest, elegant, and chaste. The little 
drawing-room has a single window ; it is not pa- 
pered, but is painted in wide panels with gilt 
frescoes. ‘The white marble mantle is adorned 
with a nymph in gilt bronze, and two blue and 
gold Sévres vases. The window is hung with 
white muslin embroidered with clusters of stars. 
The furniture is of sky-blue brocatelle. Over 
against the window stands a mahogany piano, 


“the confidante and echo of that voice which is 


compared by its admirers to that of Malibran. 
The bedroom is hung with pink chintz sprigged 
with gray; the bed is canopied with white cur- 
tains embroidered with clusters of stars; the 
bedstead is white threaded with pink; an ar- 
moire & glace to match is in front of the bed, be- 
side which is a little fur rug with a white fox in 
the middle, a souvenir of some rural hunting ex- 
eursion. ‘The whole furniture seems the realiza- 
tion of a young girl's dreams. A few beautiful 
wreaths of fresh exotics hanging about the room 
alone indicate the recent triumphs of the song- 


stress. 

Mile. Nilsson, the worthy successor of her coun- 
trywoman, Jenny Lind, bears little resemblance 
to her Swedish sister; she is thinner, taller, and 
of a prouder bearing. She has a very beautiful 
face, and large, brilliant eyes with a peculiar ex- 
pression and of an undefinable shade. Her pale 
gold hair a) very abundant, and her mouth 
is grave and somewhat disdainful. Her com- 
plexion has not the brilliancy usual to brunettes, 
for which reason. she looks far better at evening 
embellished by the artifices of the stage. The 
prevailing characteristic of her physiognomy is 
extreme purity, united to great will. If there be 
a secret in her artist-soul it is an honorable one, 
and will be religiously kept. 

Mlle. Nilsson’s home-life is a model of ex- 
treme simplicity. On the day that I saw her she 
wore a plain black dress, with linen collar and 








under-sleeves ; not a jewel was seen, not even 
ear-rings. While I was there an invitation came 
for her to visit Brussels, where she was offered 
5000 francs to appear in Ophelia. She refused. 
‘*Not,” she said, ‘‘that the sum appears to me 
—e but I do not like to displease my- 
self. 

The great songstress is known to all. It is 
not of her talent that I wish to speak, but of the 
individuality of the woman, who appears to me 
to realize the idea of calmness and purity united 
to culture in impassioned art. It is not yet de- 
cided whether she will sing Faust in the opera. 
The ex-director in the Lyric theatre, who, it ap- 
pears, has sundry rights over the partition, re- 
fuses. It is said that M. Carvalho’s claims will 
be disallowed ; nevertheless, they form an obsta- 
cle at present. ‘The public solaces itself by listen- 
ing to Ophelia, for not having Marguerite ; how- 
ever it is impatient, for it has a presentiment 
that this will be an admirable incarnation of 
one of the most poetic figures created by gen- 
ius. ELIANE DE Maksy. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


_ friends of Princeton College will long 
remember October 27, 1868, as a memor- 
able day. The exercises in connection with the 
inauguration of the new President, Dr. M‘Cosh, 
were highly interesting, and brought many dis- 
tinguished visitors from various sections of the 
country. The old-fashioned church was crowd- 
ed with eager listeners, who sympathized with 
the venerable institution, about to take, as it 
were, a new lease of life. The former President, 
Dr. M‘Lean, having resigned on account of de- 
clining years, Dr. M‘Cosh, a native of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, was invited to accept the vacant chair. 
His successful connection with Queen’s College, 
Belfast, Ireland, and the valuable works which 
he has published, have secured him a reputa- 
tion in this country, as well as in Great Britain. 
He is about fifty years of age, of prepossess- 
ing appearance, and seems well calculated to 
ain the respect and win the love of students. 
he inaugural address was long, occupying near- 
ly two hours, yet contained so much vigor and 
good sense, so many happy allusions and wise 
suggestions, that the audience gave the closest 
attention to the end. In his address, Dr. M‘Cosh 


N 


made some reference to the necessity for a gym- * 


nasium, which was enthusiastically reeponded 
to by the students. After the audience had sep- 
arated, it was stated that two gentlemen of New 
York city had given $10,000 each toward the 
erection and furnishing of a suitable gymnasium. 





A London journal states that about one thou- 
sand women will probably cast votes at the Par- 
liamentary election. It ee that some of 
the barristers who have final supervision of the 
registry in England declined to strike out the 
names of women who have claimed that the 
word ‘“‘men”’ in the act regulating suffrage in- 
cludes them. Hence they will be allowed to 
vote. 





The first quarterly report of the Brooklyn Eye 
and Ear Hospital indicates that this charity has 
been most successful in relieving those sufferin 
with diseases of the eye and ear. Nine cases 0 
blindness have been cured by surgical opera- 
tions, numerous outdoor patients treated, and a 
number received into the hospital. Of the 400 
patients 295 were afflicted with diseases of the 
eye, and 105 with diseases of the ear. 





An exchange tells an extraordinary story of a 
young lady of Susquehanna, New York, who was 
recently found dead in her bed. Itis stated that 
physicians have extracted from her body during 
the past ten P rongen at least one thousand needles 
and pins. She would never give any account 
of the manner in which they were introduced, 
whether she swallowed them or thrust them di- 
rectly into her flesh, nor did her friends by watch- 
ing her ever find out. They were found at dif- 
ferent times working on the surface of almost 
every part of her body, but chiefly on the limbs. 


A lady, who refused to believe the stories about |. 


their removal, states that she went to satisfy 
herself, and saw @ physician extract nearly fifty 
from one arm. 





The Evening Mail suggests as a matter for seri- 
ous consideration, in view of the near comple- 
tion of the Pacific Railroad, that when the two 
ends of this road meet, what will prevent an 
earthquake coming East from San Francisco at 
any time! 





A young actress, daughter of Louisa Mihl- 
bach, was recently hissed in a Berlin theatre. 
She had been severely criticised in the newspa- 
pers, and the audience, seeing the justice of the 
criticism, and that the young lady made no at- 
tempt to avoid errors which had been pointed 
out, hissed her. The actress burst into tears, 
and buried her face in her hands, whereupon the 
audience relented, and applauded as much as 
they had hissed before. 





The Philharmonic Society is announced to give 
six concerts and —— public rehearsals this 
season, under the leadership of Mr. Carl Berg- 
mann, and with the full force of one hundred in- 
struments. The solo performers are to be Ma- 
dame Rosa, Madame Camilla Urso, Ole Bull, and 
Mr. Mills, Some specialties are also promised. 





Cincinnati is said to be more densely popula- 
ted than any other Western city. Its area is 
much less than any other city approximating to 
itin point of population. Within the last fifteen 

ears a large part of the people who do business 
the city have removed their residences to the 
suburbs and along the railroads, for a distance 
of twenty. miles. In. laying out Cincinnati its 
future growth was not provided for, or it was 
not expected to grow very fast. 


A week or two ago, at a theatre in Louisville, 
a@ young ballet-dancer approached too near the 
foot-lights, and her gauze dress took fire. Her 
companions were too much panic-stricken to 
afford assistance; indeed, from the light mate- 
rial of their attire, it would have been danger- 
ous for them to have done so. A gentleman in 
the audience had the presence of mind to throw 
his oyer-coat about the unfortunate girl. She 





was removed to the green-room, and meaicar 
assistance was called into requisition. She had 
been dreadfully burned on all parts of her per- 
son, and was but a scorched and withered relic 
of her former youth and grace... It was thought 
impossible that she could survive till morning. 
It was scarcely a moment after the dreadful ca- 
lamity before the audience had regained its com- 
posure, and the merry plays, light dances, and 
jolly buffoonery were continued as if nothin 
had happened. In one room lay the poor gir 
suffering the tortures of death, while in the next 
or — and revelry went nwi  undiminish- 
ed ardor, 





It has been proposed by some of the earnest 
women of this city, who understand the needs 
and sorrows of the lower classes, to establish a 
“Night Refuge for Homeless Women:” They 
desire to make this a charity of protection as 
much as one of reformation. One definite ob- 
ject is to offer a shelter to the discharged wo- 
men from the hospitals and other institutions 
on Blackwell’s Island, who are otherwise thrown 
upon the station-houses, or back to their old and 
unprofitable haunts, 





A Kentucky paper relates a very singular freak 
of lightning. Recently a severe thunder-storm 
passed over the village of Morgantown. A 
young lady was standing at the window of a 
private residence, looking out upon the con- 
tending elements, when suddenly a flash of 
lightning passed through the window, severely 
shocking the young lady, but otherwise doing 
no damage. Upon investigation it was ascer- 
tained that the likeness or photograph of a 
beautiful ailanthus-tree, which stood in the im- 
mediate front of the window, by the electric 
flash had been impressed upon the bosom of the 
young lady, where it still remains plainly visible. 





The sugar crop in Louisiana is now reported 
to be better than it was expected to be earlier 
in the season. The present estimate is about 
1,200,000 hogsheads, which is a great increase 
over last year’s crop. 


Among the Scotch peasants courtship is curi- 
ously managed. For a young man to call ona 
young woman in the daytime, or to talk with her 
in the presence of other people, even though 
they may be her nearest relatives, is a grave of- 
fense against the conventionalities. The time 
for such intercourse is at midnight. The lad 
comes under the lassie’s window and whistles, 
or in some other way informs her of his pres- 
ence. She thereupon lets him into the house, 
or, oftener, goes out to him. The call lasts 
from one to two hours, and fathers and mothers 
do not consider it in any wise objectionable. 





Among the Chinese the child who dies with- 
out having his head shaved, not being entitled 
to a coffin, is reckoned as anobody—a nonentity ; 
but if he lives to grow a tail he is entitled to re- 
spect after death. In Shanghae there is what is 
called the ‘ Baby Tower’’—the common mausole- 
um for all babies who die before they are old 
enough to have their heads shaved, and their 
hair long =—— to be braided into apigtail. It 
is a square brick structure, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, standing over a deep well. The tower is 
full now, the window bricked up, the whola 
structure whitewashed. It is well filled with 
the decaying dust of thousands of children. No 

reater insult can be given to a Chinaman than 

o cut off his braided hair, or to speak slight- 

ingly of it. A common punishment for small 
offenses in the courts against criminals is the 
tying of two offenders by their tails ; and a pun- 
ishment still more severe is the cutting off of 
= tail altogether. It is a mortifying bumilia- 
ion. 





When the Czar visited Warsaw the most re- 
markable precautions for his safety were taken. 
The police entered all houses on the route of 
the imperial procession, and searched the prem- 
ises for concealed arms and assassins. The own- 
ers of the houses and the principal tenants were 
notified that they would be held responsible for 
any attack on the Czar. 





The basis of genuine Castile soap is olive-oil. 
But the pure oil costs more than the soap itself 
will bring. So the manufacturer takes the mare 
from which all the oil has been pressed that prof- 
itably can be, and washes out the remainder with 
a solution of soda. American Castile soap is a 
palm-oil soap that resembles the real article in 
color only. 





An experienced Vermont dairyman states that 
butter made in winter is greatly improved by 
heating, almost to the boiling- point, about a 
pint of each milking, and adding it to the re- 
mainder, The effect of this is to prevent the 
cream from turning bitter. 





What are the changes going on in the heaven- 
ly bodies, or in our atmosphere, or in the illimit- 
able space which lies between us and the stars, 
whereby a change in their color is observed ? 
Sirius was described as a fiery-red star by the 
ancients; some years ago it was a pure white, 
while it is now becoming of a decided green 
color. Capella was also called a red star by the 
ancients; it was afterward described as a yellow 
star, and is now bluish. Many other instances 
of change of color, though less decided, have 
been detected. 





It is said that a French chemist has invented 
a new way of ro glass for mirrors. It is 
coated with an exceedingly thin layer of plati- 
num, and becomes, mysteriously, not only a 
perfect mirror, but also remains so transparent 
that it may still be used for windows, 





A little village in Connecticut, Thomaston by 
name, contains a manufactory which turns out 
about thirty clocks a day. The movements for 
these clocks are finely finished, with pinions of 
steel, and made upon the French plan. They 
are warranted good time-keepers, and are put 
up in elegant cases of most beautiful design. 





The Springfield Republican is responsible for 
the statement that there is a married couple in 
that city who have not spoken to each other for 
years, and are notdumb either. They are tryin 
to see. which will hold out the longest—and a 
present make their little son a medium of com- 
munication. 
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Winter Bonnets. 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of light yellow crape, bouillonnée. Diadem com- 
posed of two black feathers with a yellow poppy with black centre. 
Large mantilla veil of black tulle, trimmed with black lace, fastened 
on the bonnet and falling back in the form of a fichu. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of gray velvet, almost entirely covered with loops 
of pink ribbon. On the left side two ‘roses are placed above the 
ear. Pink strings, edged with pink lace, and attached to a pleated 
piece of-gray velvet, which extends downward and forms the begin- 
ning of the string. ‘ 

Fig. 3.—Round hat of deep orange velvet, encircled with leaves of 
the same shade, a trailing spray of which falls over a little black lace 
veil. Aigrette at the si The erown of the hat is ornamented 
with two bias folds of satin. : 

Fig. 4.—Black velvet bonnet, with diadem of the same velvet pleat- 
ed. Cluster of pansies in front. : Strings of black. velvet; bordered 
with lace and fastened by three little papillon bows of black satin. 

Fig. 5.—Shirred bonnet of garnet velvet, trimmed with an aigrette 
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of black lace and pomegranate. Satin flowers with leaves of yellow A “es 
satin. A ¢luster of these flowers is set on the top of the bonnet, and 1Z SY 


sprays fall behind in the fashion of a cache-peigne, , 


Fig. 3. 


House Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Dress with double skirt of light gray poplin, trimmed in 
the manner shown by the illustration with piping of dark gray satin, 
satin buttons, and gray silk fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of dark blue serge, caught up behind in a panier 
puff, with a black silk sash and bow, in the: manner shown by the 
illustration. : 

Fig. 3.—Short dress of gray foulard. - The under-skirt is trimmed 
round the bottom with a natrow flounce of the same material sur- 
mounted by a bias fold of*satin’; the upper skirt is formed into two 
puffs behind, and is trimmed with a flounce and bias satin folds. 
High corsage, closed with satin buttons. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of black silk. Under-skirt, under-waist, and sleeves 
of striped satin. The trimming of the dress consists of black satin 
piping and silk fringe. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of brown moire antique, with long peplum, trimmed 
with brown satin folds and buttons. 
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Dinner and Opera 
Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of antique 
red gros grain shot with 
black, with plain corsage, 
and trimmed round the bot- 
tom with a pleated flounce 
ala Russe. Tunic of black 
gros grain, caught up at the 
sides, and trimmed with a 
similar flounce. The tunic 
has a Swiss corsage with 
black bretelles, confined on 
the shoulders by two large 
bows with ends... Coiffure, 
a shell comb confining a 
plain chignon, and forming 
a diadem above the fore- 
head, with round bow of 
antique red silk or satin at 
the side. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of pink 
taffeta, with crape puffs 
round the bottom. Sleeves 
of taffeta, puffed in the same 
manner. Tunic of white 
cashmere or silk gauze, bor- 
dered with a ruche formed 
of large pleats, banded in 
the middle. Loose sleeve- 
less corsage russe, bordered 
with a ruche of the same 
kind. This tunic possesses 
the advantage of serving | 
for several toilettes. Demi- 
Ninon coiffure, with short 
curls behind and loops in 
front, trimmed with a small 
wreath of grape leaves, with 
a few clusters of black 
grapes. Dauphine slippers ; 
of pink satin with mother- ; 
of-pearl buttons. White 
kid gloves. White fan, 
covered with lace. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of plain } 
green poplin. Opera basch- ; 
lik without hood of white 
cashmere, caught up in the 
back with a large bow with- 
out ends, and trimmed with 
deep chenille fringe. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of iris sat- 
in, trimmed round the bot- 
tom with a netted fringe, 
surmounted by two rows of 
satin piping of the same 
shade. Long tunic, square 
in front en tablier, trimmed 
with a satin flounce of the j 
same color, surmounted by | 
two rows of satin piping. f 
Pouf or panier of iris satin, 
of considerable size, termin- 
ated behind by two flounces, 
and forming in front two 
elongated rounded _ tabs, 
or butterfly-wing basques, 
reaching to the knee and 
meeting near the waist. A 
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DINNER AND OPERA DRESSES. 
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narrow. flounce encircles 
these basques and meets 
those of the pouf. Above 
this flounce is a broad band 
of velvet, which rounds 
with the basque, and is fin- 
ished at the side with a large 
velvet bow, which masks 
the place where the basque 
ends and the pouf begins. 
Raphael corsage of iris sat- 
in, square in the front and 
back, with flat sleeves. The 
neck and sleeves are trim- 
med with velvet points. 
Belt of the same velvet, 
with bow behind. Cluster 
of chrysanthemums in the 
hair. Thin organdy chem- 
isette, with large tucks and 
opening low. Violet vel- 
vet gaiters. Straw-colored 
kid gloves. 


Street Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of violet 
silk trimmed round the bot- 
tom with a broad band of 
violet satin.” Tunic of 
striped violet and lilac silk, 
looped up at the sides with 
bows of violet ribbon. 
Scarf-mantilla of violet vel- 
vet, trimmed with a bias 
fold of violet satin and vio- 
let silk fringe. Bonnet of 
violet silk reps -trimmed 
with lilac flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress with dou- 
ble skirt of bear's-ear pop- 
lin. The short over-skirt 
is looped up at the side 
with buttons and tassels. 
Paletot of the same mate- 
rial, trimmed with a dark- 
er shade of satin and silk 
fringe. Felt round hat and 
veil. 

Fig. 3.—Watteau dress 
and paletot of light gray 
silk trimmed with dark gray 
satin folds. The paletot is 
trimmed also with silk 
fringe and passementerie 
of the same color. Bonnet 
of bear's-ear velvet trim- 
med with a spray of satin 
leaves of the same color. 

Fig. 4.—Black silk dress 
and paletot. The dress is 
trimmed round the bottom 
with several rows of black 
satin piping ; the paletot is 
trimmed with the same 
piping, together with silk 
puffing and fringe. 

Fig. 5.—Long dress of 
light and dark brown striped 
satin. Over-skirt of light 
brown silk, caught up be- 
hind, and trimmed with 
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bias folds of a darker shade of satin. Mantilla 
of the same material as the over-skirt, trimmed 
with satin folds of a darker shade, and looped 
up behind with a bow and ends. 





INTO ETERNITY. 


We were young and foolish, she and I, 
As we roamed the summer woods, 
Where the fiowers grow and the breezes sigh, 
And the pine-tree gravely nods ; 
And I told her of a promised home 
Beyond a wide, troubled sea, 
Where she and I together might roam 
Into eternity. 


And I held her hand in my burning hand, 
As we stood ‘neath the nodding pine, 

While I — of that far-off golden land 
Which flows with oil and wine; 

And I saw her face, like an angel’s face, 
And her blue eyes turned on me— 

“T would follow you, love, from place to place 
Into eternity.” 


We were young and foolish, she and I, 
As we roamed those summer woods ; 

And I think, with a weary, bitter sigh, 
Of the place where the pine-tree nods; 

For the distant home that I told her of, 
Across a wide, troubled sea, 

Is the land where angels dwell in love— 
Into eternity. 


In my dreams alone I am with her there, 
And I hold her patient hand; 

But I still keep looking for my share 
Of that long-promised land— 

Where once again, on her angel face, 
That glad light I may see, 

And by her side I shall take my place 
Through all eternity. 





THE LITTLE WOMAN IN THE 
RED CLOAK. 


1EN old Aunt Sally Stephens died, and it 

was found that she had left her nephew 
John the whole of her vast property, it must be 
confessed that his head was slightly turned by 
this unexpected good fortune. He, like every 
body else, had taken it for granted that pious 
Aunt Sally would bequeath the bulk of her prop- 
erty to the charitable institutions of which she 
had always been so generous a patron. 

Mr. Stephens almost immediately resolved to 
abandon the dear old homestead, and build a 
splendid mansion to correspond with his new for- 
tune. 

Up to this time he had lived contentedly on 
the old homestead, in a commodious wooden 
dwelling built by his grandfather, and until the 
shower of Aunt Sally’s gold fell around him had 
never dreamed that any place in the world could 
be half as pleasant as the dear old home, into 
which the sunshine fell so brightly in the sum- 
mer, and which the great wood-fires lit up al- 
most as brightly when winter winds howled and 
whistled and snow fell and drifted out of doors. 

He was an intelligent and sensible man, but 
gold will blind the clearest eyes sometimes, be- 
fore they get accustomed to its glitter. Mr. 
Stephens’s eyes must have been dazzled in this 
way, or he would never have thought of remov- 
ing his dear wife Bess and their sweet little chil- 
dren—Dick, Nell, Harry, Kitty, and ‘‘ Baby”"— 
from the dear house in which they had been so 
happy. 

But of course his eyes were dazzled, and his 
head was turned, and so he engaged a fashionable 
architect to plan him a perfect palace of a house 
—a building which every body would be sure to 
call the handsomest mansion in the country, and 
an honor and ornament to the town in which it 
was built. Well pleased with his success in this 
preliminary step, he proceeded to select a site 
worthy of such an edifice, and to lay out grounds 
suitable for so splendid a residence. He pur- 
chased a large and lofty tract of land overlook- 
ing the river, the broad harbor, and the blue 
hills which encircled the bay. 

The house was built of the handsomest and 
most expensive stone, and finished in the inside 
with the nicest of woods and the finest of mar- 
bles, while the surrounding grounds were laid 
out by a famous landscape gardener, who came 
from Europe for the express purpose of super- 
intending this portion of the work. 

At length the building was completed, and a 
very grand and imposing edifice it was, as un- 
like the dear old house as can well be imagined. 
And oh, how splendidly it was fitted up! All the 
furniture had been imported from the best manu- 
facturers in France and England, and was of the 
most expensive description. 

As you wandered through the gorgeous rooms 
you could almost fancy yourself in the abode of 
princes—so rich, beautiful, and luxurious was 
every thing around you. 

Every one said that it was a perfect palace of 
a house, and of course every body envied the for- 
tunate possessor of such a magnificent establish- 
ment. The grounds about the new house were 
worthy of the building which they inclosed. 
Lawns and groves, gardens and hot-houses, trees 
and shrubs, and flowers of every description de- 
lighted the senses and caused the visitor to ex- 
claim: ‘Oh, what a Paradise itis!” - 

And yet when at last the day of removal came, 
Mr. Stephens and his sweet-faced wife and their 
little ones all hated to say good-by to the dear 
home, and shed many tears at leaving that silent 
witness of all their old joys and griefs; the dear 
old house which had for so many years folded 
them safely and warmly in its faithful embrace. 
‘There was the kitchen with its broad, hospitable 
fire-place, around whose hearth the children had 


drank their cider, every winter since they could 

remember; the ‘‘ sitting-room” where they had 

sewed, studied, and read those fairy-tales which, 

somehow or other, used to seem much nicer to 

mother and children than they did now that they 

had really come true. As for the parlor, it had 

been a parlor only in name in their day, for, as 

it opened into the sitting-room, it was consid- 

and used as part of that room until it had 

completely lost its own identity. 

Then the library and its sunny south windows 

hardly looked like the same place now, with its 

dismantled shelves; for even gold had not blind- 
ed the good man’s eyes to the value of the well- 
worn and well-marked books; so that the faith- 
ful old friends took their place by the side of their 
gilded fellows in the new house with a look of 

bashful humility, as much as to say: ‘‘ We beg 
your pardon, but we will try to take up as little 
room and be as unobtrusive as possible.” 

In like manner the two old chairs from the 
kitchen—one covered with leather, in which Mr. 

S. was wont to sit so comfortably, and the 
other a dear little calico-covered rocking-chair, 

which had been Mrs. S.’s pet seat in the long, 

cozy winter evenings when she mended the fam- 
ily stockings—were too precious to be left behind, 

and so, though looking out of place and almost 
scared to death, were carried over to the new 
house and deposited in its splendid kitchen. 

At length the family were fairly installed in 
their new house, and the old one was rented, 
furniture and all, to a portly grocer with his 
noisy family of eight rude and turbulent boys, 
and very soon looked so little like its former self 
that Mrs. S. and the children hated to drive by 
it, and avoided it when they went out to ride; 
for it grieved them sadly to see the dear old 
place looking so unkept and strange. 

Now of course you will suppose that Mr. S. 
and his wife and family were very happy when 
they were settled in the midst of such luxury, 
and courted and flattered by the wealthiest and 
most fashionable people, and that they grew more 
and more thankful for this unexpected gift of 
riches, which had come to them as if by a fairy’s 
wand. I, too, might suppose so if I did not know 
the contrary; but I know that Mr.§S. grew un- 
grateful, and more and more ungrateful and 
dissatisfied every day, until sometimes he gave 
his fortune such very hard names that, if it had 
had any spirit or power of indignation, it would 
have ‘‘ taken to itself wings and flown away,” as 
wealth has sometimes been known to do. 

To tell the truth, after Mr. S. had resided in 
the new house a year he reluctantly confessed 
to himself that. he was not half as happy as he 
used to be at the old homestead, and that he be- 
gan to feel as though he should never be really 
happy again. 

Let him open the windows of the great tall 
rooms as he would in summer, or heap up the 
coal in the furnaces as he would in winter, there 
was no longer that genial sunshine, that hearty 
warmth, which used to radiate through the dear 
old rooms, warming and gladdening their very 
hearts. ‘There were no more family gatherings 
in the summer arbor, or by the winter hearth ; 
for either the house was full of visitors, or part 
of the family were absent on visits or excursions, 
or, when they were at home, that home was 
crowded by nurse, governess, tutor, seamstress, 
and servants scattered about every where—‘“‘ up 
stairs, down stairs, and in my lady’s chamber.” 
He had few of his old pleasures and occupations. 
The education of his children was given into the 
hands of others; and his wife, even, no longer 
had time to spend with him, entering into all his 
plans, assisting him in his perplexities, reading 
with him in the library, or administering to his 
wants with her own hands as in the old days. 

Besides these things, the care of his great man- 
sion and grounds, and the oversight of the large 
number of people whom he was obliged to em- 
ploy, rendered it almost impossible for him to 
call any hour really his own, or to indulge in the 
quiet enjoyment of those literary tastes and hab- 
its which had heretofore been his chief enjoy- 
ment. His life seemed all at once aimless and 
useless. Even that he was no longer obliged to 
labor for the support of himself and family seem- 
ed to him at length a misfortune and grievance. 

As for Mrs. Stephens, although she forbore to 
tell her husband that she was less happy than of 
old, she was, in reality, far more miserable than 
he. Domestic in her tastes and habits, the change 
had been a terrible one for her. Her first and 
greatest trial had been the necessity of giving up 
the care of her children, in order that she might 
perform the part which devolved upon her in her 
new station, and conform to the customs of the 
society in which she moved. Even her dear lit- 
tle baby, which she had been accustomed to keep 
almost wholly in her own charge, had been given 
up to a nurse, and was sometimes out of her sight 
for a whole day at a time, while she made calls, 
entertained visitors, or superintended the affairs 
of her large household. As regarded the older 
children, she was no longer their ever-present 
mentor and friend ; and they, being thus deprived 
of her wise and loving counsels and control, be- 
came, of course, much less orderly, quiet, and 
pleasing in their manners, and their very dispo- 
sitions and characters seemed to have undergone 
an unfortunate change. ‘They were, however, 
the least conscious sufferers from their altered 
circumstances. If they were less happy than of 
old, as they undoubtedly were, the novelty and 
variety of their new life, the beauty of their 
clothes, and the splendor of their home, kept 
them constantly excited, and the thoughtlessness 
common to their years prevented their realizing 
the full extent of the losses which had attended 
their worldly gain. 

Matters continued in this way for several years, 
with no changes except for the worse. Mr. S.’s 
face wore gradually less and less of its old kindly, 
composed expression, and his wife’s grew more 





cracked their nuts, and eaten their apples, and 


and more thin and pensive, while the children 


were so altered that one could scarcely have rec- 
ognized in the pert, willful, conceited little boys 
and misses the modest, courteous, well-behaved 
children of a few years ago. 

One cold winter’s evening Mr. S. returned 
home from a long ride with hands and feet al- 
most stiffened with cold. To his vexation he 
found that his family and the fires had all gone 
out. Not a soul greeted him as he came in. 
Even the servants seemed to have disappeared, 
and in vain did the poor man try every register 
in every room—all were cold, or nearly so. 

‘*T must go and see to the furnaces myself,” 
said he, rubbing his hands and making his way 
down stairs as fast as his benumbed feet would 


rmit. 

On his way to this underground region of fur- 
naces he passed the open kitchen door, and oh! 
how his heart leaped! It was something like the 
old kitchen at home. The great range glowed 
red with heat, and through its bars the coals 
shone dazzlingly bright, the tea-kettle sang softly 
to itself, and the boiler bubbled and bubbled as 
if full of glee. 

Glancing in, he found the kitchen empty; the 
cook, too, had evidently gone out. 

He stole in as if he were an intruder, and 
softly seated himself in the great leather arm- 
chair—his own old familiar Sleepy Hollow— 
placed his benumbed feet on the hob, and looked 
around him. 

The oaken ficor was neat and bright, his wife’s 
comfortable old rocking-chair, with its familiar 
calico cushion, stood on the opposite side of the 
range, and the large kitchen table bore bravely 
up under a huge array of breakfast preparations. 

“* This is the pleasantest part of the house that 
I have seen yet,” he said to himself, musingly ; 
and while he mused with bended head the whole 
scene seemed to fade softly away, and after a 
time, during which he seemed to have lost all 
consciousness, to reappear again, but with certain 
fantastic additions. 

The kettle no longer sung atid the boiler 
no longer bubbled like unconscious, inanimate 
things, but as though they were alive, and very 
bustling and talkative, and over the whole scene 
there seemed to rest a thin blue mist, which gave 
it all an appearance of vagueness and unreality. 
Soon, however, and most wonderful of all, the 
steam of the kettle began to mingle and take 
form and color—a color so bright that at first 
Mr. S. could not see what the form resembled. 
The apparition descended airily from its first po- 
sition under the ceiling, and seated itself in the 
wooden rocking-chair opposite. 

It was a little fat woman, in a bright flame- 
colored cloak and hood, with a happy, good-na- 
tured face, and a smile so bright that the blue 
mist turned to a kind of golden halo round about 
as soon as she began to part her rosy lips and 
show her pretty teeth, as she did as soon as she 
had fairly finished seating herself in her bustling 
little way, and had leaned back and folded her 
dimpled hands, as if she were fully contented with 
every thing in the world. 

At first Mr. S. felt a little alarmed, but seeing 
that his companion had such a pleasant counte- 
nance, he soon became as much at ease as ever, 
and was inclined to feel very well disposed to- 
ward the merry, nice-looking woman. 

‘* You are not the cook, I suppose?” said he, 
thinking that perhaps there was a new woman in 
Nancy’s place. 

‘*Oh no! I am Comfort!” and here the little 
woman smiled again, at which the room glowed 
more brightly than before. 

‘“Comfort?” said Mr. 8. ,interrogatively. ‘‘ Did 
you come to see Nancy ?” 

‘*Nancy? No indeed! I see Nancy every 
day. I live here in the kitchen.” 

**Ah!” said her companion, not thinking at 
the time but what it was the most natural thing 
in the world that she should live there, ‘‘I didn’t 
know that before.” 

‘No; you haven’t known much about me 
lately, I should think.” 

“*You don’t mean that I have ever been ac- 
quainted with you?” said the puzzled gentleman, 
scrutinizing her features in the endeavor to awak- 
en some recollection of having seen them before. 

**Oh, yes indeed!” and here the little woman 
fairly laughed—a silvery and very sweet laugh. 

“1 used to be at your old house all the time, 
and I tried to follow you here, but I couldn't get 
any further than the kitchen. Yonr old home 
was a dear, familiar place to me. I had lived 
there ever since your grandfather’s day. Ah! 
he was a nice man; but it was just as pleasant 
in your day, Sir—just as pleasant ;” and the little 
woman shook her head, and for a moment you 
might have thought she was going to look grave ; 
but, as though that were impossible for a person 
of her happy disposition, in the next moment 
you began to think you had made a mistake, and 
that her face had only been growing brighter. 

It made Mr. S.’s heart warm toward her to 
know that she had lived with him in the old 
house, and with his father and grandfather be- 
fore him; and he thought she was a cheery little 
body to be in any one’s house, lighting it up so 
marvelously ; and it occurred to him that even 
his new house would be a very different place if 
she would consent to go farther than the kitchen. 
He thought that even the two great parlors, 
which he always carefully avoided, might look 
homelike if she would only enter them. He be- 
gan to believe that she was some good fairy, as 
indeed she was, and is. 

‘* Why can’t you go farther than the kitchen? 
I should like ery much to have you occupy the 
whole house.” 

‘*Oh no!” said the little red woman, putting 
up her hands in horror at the idea. ‘‘I couldn’t 
breathe in any room but this! I should die in- 
stantly! Don’t speak of it!” 

Ashamed at having asked any thing apparent- 
ly so preposterous, Mr. S. proceeded more cau- 





tiously. 


** Ah, Comfort,” said he, ‘*I wish we were 
back in the old house, you and all-of us; but it’s 
hardly fit to live in now. I am afraid that if 
we were to go there it would never seem like the 
old house again. But do you never live any 
where but in old brown houses and kitchens? 
for if you don’t I think we had better go back 
and make the best of the changes.” 

‘*Oh yes! I live in a great many very hand- 
some houses,” replied Mrs. Red Cloak; ‘‘and I 
rather prefer them, all other things being equal ; 
but they are seldom as large as this; yet I have 
lived in houses as large’—and here she leaned 
forward and spoke in a low, confidential tone— 
‘*yves, a few times, even, I have lived in kings’ 
palaces; butseldom, very seldom. Kings usually 
sleep on thorny pillows, you know, and I never 
stay in houses where pillows are made of thorns 
—they may look ever so downy, but I am never 
deceived by appearances ;” and she shook her 
head and leaned back in her chair again, and 
for a moment the golden haze changed back to 
the blue mist. 

**Do you think this house could be rendered 
habitable for you?” said Mr. S., meekly. 
‘*One—two,” said she, counting that small 
number with her thumb laid on the little finger 
and its neighbor as if she were no great expert 
in figures, while her face took on a thoughtful 
air. ‘‘One—two; and none of the children will 
be grown up these seven years. Doubtful— 
doubtful! Two are not enough to work such 
complicated machinery noiselessly, and I can 
not endure noise and disorder any more than I 
can primness and silence. There are not enough 
of you, and there are none whom you love and 
trust who can assist you. No, it can not be 
done. You must concentrate—you must con- 
centrate; that is the secret. And of al/ things,” 
said Mrs. Red Cloak, lifting her hands impress- 
ively, ‘‘ beware of vanity and fashion, for I never 
live in the same house with them long. What- 
ever you do, do it for convenience sake, or some 
sensible reason, and not merely because others do 
it. If you follow the customs of others without 
being assured of their excellence, some day you 
will find me missing. I shall be gone in a flash. 
I like sensible people who have minds of their 
own. You used to be twice as sensible as you 
are now, Mr.S. Who would have thought you 
could have been so misled by good, plain Aunt 
Sally’s money? Why, don’t you temember that, 
rich as she was, she always staid in that old 
square brick house of her father’s, where she 
was born, and every one used to say that a tur- 
tle would as soon think of leaving its shell as 
she of deserting the old brick house? A happy 
old lady she was, too—always so cheerful and 
smiling. When she made her will I know how 
she said to herself: ‘Now there’s John—such a 
fine, sensible fellow!—yes, he takes after the 
Stephenses; and there was never one of the 
good old stock who was selfish or worldly or 
aped gentility—pah !—although they were all so 
thrifty that the poorest of them was well-to-do 
in the world. I'd trust John with any thing, 
even with a fortune, although that is about the 
hardest test to which you can put a man’s good 
sense. Yes, and he shall have the management 
of this troublesome fortune of mine. It is a 
heavy load of care to put upon any one’s shoul- 
ders; but if his poor, weak, old Aunt Sally has 
borne it so long, such a sturdy young fellow 
ought to carry it bravely. I believe he would 
do more good with it than all the good institu- 
tions. He is a noble man, a wise and good man.’ 
You see I knew Aunt Sally well.” 

Mr. S.’s eyes had filled with tears during this 
discourse, and he visibly trembled with emotion. 

**T am very fortunate in having caught a 
glimpse of you to-night, Comfort,” said he, 
meekly. ‘‘I thought a little while ago that I 
should never be like my old self again, but now 
that I find what it is I have been missing I can 
try to regain it. Yes, Comfort, if I can make 
you live with us again it will be all right. I 
shall know when you come by every thing being 
so bright and cheerful once more. But shall I 
ever see you again as you are now?” 

‘*No,” said Comfort; ‘‘ not unless something 
remarkable happens; but, as you say, you will 
always know when I am about. There is no 
place where I am so often found as by a warm 
blazing fire on a cold winter’s night, when the 
grate is red and the biting wind whistles angrily 
around the house and down the chimney, vexed 
at being kept out so securely. Then, if you hear 
the fire snap and crackle, or the kettle sing, you 
may know that it is I humming and talking; and 
if you listen perhaps you may hear something 
that I say; and when the flames leap up, glow- 
ing and waving, it is I laughing to hear the wind 
rave and roar because I won’t let him in.” 

Just then there came a gust of wind which 
blew Comfort out of her chair, and in a twink- 
ling she rose and vanished in the warm steam 
from which she had at first emerged. 

Mr. S. started too, and saw the door wide 
open, and Nancy standing in it wonder-struck, 
staring at him with expanded eyes. 

*¢ Don’t be alarmed, Nancy,” said he, rising ; 
‘*it was rather cool up stairs, and I stepped in 
to warm my feet.” With this explanation he 
retreated. 

You may be sure that the very first thing Mr. 
S. did was to tell his wife all about Comfort ; 
and you can imagine how delighted she was to 
think they were to try and have her back again, 
fully agreeing with her husband that it would be 
far better to give the new house up as a failure 
than attempt to change it, with the danger of 
failing in the end to make it pleasing to Comfort. 

At first they imagined that the old house could 
not be repaired to advantage; but after they had 
dismissed the grocer, and the place was restored, 
indoors and out, to something of its former tidi- 
ness, it looked so sunny and cozy and inviting 
that even the children fell in love with it again, 





and thought, in spite of their first reluctance to 
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give up their fairy palace, that this was the nicest, 
dearest home in the world after all. 

They made quite a number of improvements 
about the dear old:house, and at every alteration 
Mr. and Mrs. S. would say to each other: *‘I 
think Comfort will like that.” ‘* That will suit 
Comfort better.” : 

But they did not remove the old-fashioned 
chimney in the kitchen, and they had open stoves 
and grates in the other rooms, so that the fire 
could be every where visible, and they could see 
Comfort laugh and hear her sing. 

And this ancient dwelling, thus rejuvenated, 
is the pleasantest house in the world, summer or 
winter, fall or spring, and the grounds the love- 
liest that ever were seen; with the smooth lawns, 
the neatly cut, white-graveled walks, and the 
fine old rows of trees planted by Mr. S.’s grand- 
father. 

The house does not look or seem like a palace, 
but it looks and seems like the residence of the 
very Genius of Home, and Comfort delights to 
dwell in it continually. 

Once more under the entire control and in- 
struction of their sensible and intelligent parents, 
the children became the most cultivated and en- 
gaging of young people, and were respected, ad- 
mired, and beloved by all who knew them. 

As for the great house, no private purchaser 
was found sufficiently wealthy, and correspond- 
ingly foolish, to buy it; and it was finally sold 
to the State, and fitted up for an insane asylum. 

The neighbors, who naturally supposed that 
Mr. S. had left his house because he was unable 
to support so large an establishment, condoled 
with him, saying that he must have greatly la- 
mented the necessity of leaving his beautiful 
mansion, and were invariably surprised at his 
apparently very cheerful resignation. 

‘¢ And it must have been a still greater trial 
to see it used for such a melancholy purpose,” 
said one sympathizing old lady. 

‘“‘The most appropriate use to which it could 
have been put, ma’am,” said Mr. S., emphatic- 
ally. ‘‘I am very grateful at not having been 
confined there, as one of the first of its lunatic 
inmates, for having built it.” 

At which the old lady bade him a hasty good- 
morning, and inquired of the next acquaintance 
she met if he had ever heard it hinted that Mr. 
Stephens’s recent losses had unsettled his mind. 

But there were other changes than these. It 
was not long before the shade of Aunt Sally must 
have looked down upon her nephew with grati- 
fied approval. 

When Mr. S. came to his senses he came to 
them at once and for good, and from that time 
there was no one who would not have indorsed 
Aunt Sally’s confidence in him as described by 
Comfort. His wise and energetic stewardship 
of Aunt Sally’s gold was something wonderful. 
If it dazzled his eyes no longer, its glitter glad- 
dened the eyes of the poor for miles around. 

The sudden and wonderful prosperity of the 
town of V—— (in which the asylum was situated) 
soon attracted universal attention; manufacture, 
commerce, agriculture seemed all at once to have 
sprung into the greatest activity. 

‘“What has given rise to these improve- 
ments ?” said a stranger to one of the citizens. 
At which the latter pointed out to him a fine- 

looking man with a remarkably calm and pleas- 
ant expression of countenance. 

** There, Sir, is the benefactor of V——, a gen- 
tleman of great intelligence and culture, who a 
number of years since inherited from his aunt 
an immense property, which he has not, appar- 
ently, touched on his own account, but has ju- 
diciously invested in means of public benefit and 
advancement. ‘The rich, who are envious of his 
popularity, say that he is ambitious, but it is the 
general opinion that he disdains mere worldly 
applause as much as he disdains mere riches.” 

To which the other replied : 

“Tt is not usually supposed that ambition 
conduces to happiness and contentment, from 
which I should judge that the gentleman is not 
ambitious, for I never saw a countenance be- 
fore so indicative of perfect repose and cheerful- 
ness.” 








MODERN AMERICAN WOMEN. 


HE Nation, in an able criticism of the re- 
cent Saturday Review articles on women, 
makes the following sensible remarks on the 
adaptability of such strictures to American girls: 
‘* What do you see when, on a clear autumn day, 
you measure the length of the Fifth Avenue, or 
ascend the sunny slope of Beacon Street? Do 
you encounter a train of youthful Jezebels with 
plastered faces and lascivious eyes and a general 
dévergondage of mien? You meet a large num- 
ber of very pretty and, on the whole, very fresh- 
looking girls, dressed in various degrees of the 
prevailing fashion. It is obvious that their per- 
sons betray a very lively desire to be well dressed, 
and that the idea ‘well dressed’ has, to their 
minds, a peculiar significance. It has a sacred 
and absolute meaning. Their bonnets must be 
very small, their paniers very large, their heels 
very high, and all their appointments as elegant 
as possible. A young girl of fashion, dressed to 
suit her own taste, is undeniably a very artificial 
and composite creature, and doubtless not an 
especially edifying spectacle. She has largely 
compromised her natural freedom of movement. 
The most that you can say of her is that she is 
charming, with a quasi-corrupt arbitrary charm. 
She has, moreover, great composure and impen- 
etrability of aspect... She practices a sort of half- 
cynical indifference to the beholder (we speak of 
the extreme cases). Accustomed to walk alone 
in the streets of a great city, and to be looked at 
by all sorts of people, she has acquired an un- 
shrinking directness of gaze. She is the least 
bit hard. If she is more than this—if she is 
painted and touzled and wantonly chiffonnée— 
she is simply an exception, and the sisterhood 








of ‘modern women’ are in no way responsible 
for her. She would have been the same in the 
good old times of our great-grandmothers. The 
faults and follies that can be really fastened upon 
the younger women of the present day are, in 
our opinion, all caused and explained by the 
growing love of luxury and elegance. The 
standard in these matters is so much higher than 
it was thirty and forty years ago that a young 
girl—even when she has money—needs a great 
deal more time to maintain herself at the proper 
level. She has frequently no time left for any 
thing else—for study, for reflection, or sentiment. 
She is absorbed in the care of her person. A 
young girl given up to dress is certainly a very 
flimsy and empty creature, and there is some- 


-thing truly ignoble in the incessant effort to grat- 


ify and stimulate the idle taste of a host of possi- 
ble ‘admirers.’ But between this sort of thing 
and the sort of thing described by the Saturday 
Reviewers there is a very wide gulf—a gulf made 
hy that strong conservative element in the femi- 
uine nature of which the writer in question seems 
to have so little notion. Women turn them- 
selves into painted courtesans for two reasons— 
as a means of gaining a subsistence which is im- 
practicable in any other way, or because they 
have a natural taste for the business. The first 
motive is common, and the second is rare; so 
rare that where the first does not exist, the rap- 
prochement of the Saturday Reviewer is a wanton 
exaggeration in the interest of sensationalism. 
The whole indictment represented by this volume 
seems to us perfectly irrational. It is impossible 
to discuss and condemn the follies of ‘ modern 
women’ apart from those of modern men. ‘They 
are all part and parcel of the follies of modern 
civilization, which is working itself out through 
innumerable blunders. It seems to us supreme- 
ly absurd to stand up in the high places and en- 
deavor, with a long lash and a good deal of bad 
language, to drive women back into the ancient 
fold. ‘Their extravagance is a part of their in- 
creased freedom, and their increased freedom a 
part of the growth of society. The lamentable 
results—the extremely uncomfortable ‘wreck’ 
society would be sure to incur from an attempt 
to fasten again upon womankind the tether which 
was sufficient unto the aspirations of Miss Han- 
nah More and Miss Edgeworth, the authors of 
these papers would be the first to denounce. 
We are all of us extravagant, superficial, and 
luxurious together. It is a ‘sign of the times.’ 
Women share in the fault not as women, but as 
simple human beings. As women, they strike us 
as still remarkably patient, submissive, sympa- 
thetic—remarkably well-disposed to model them- 
selves on the judgment and wishes of men. ‘They 
reflect with great clearness the state of the heart 
and imagination of men. When they present an 
ugly picture, therefore, we think it the part of 
wisdom for men to cast a glance at their own 
internal economy. If there is any truth in the 
volume before us, they have a vast deal to an- 
5" They give the ton—they pitch the 
ey. 








THE DAY THAT HANNAH 
LONGED FOR. 


ITTLE HANNAH sits on the door-step, and 

the scarlet-runners make a canopy over her 

head. She is sunning herself in the doorway on 

this July afternoon, and her head is as full of 
happy thoughts as the day is of brightness. 

Would you think she hadn’t much to make 
her happy? ‘That little brown house, with its 
tangled bit of garden and its broken fence; a 
patched calico gown, a plain, sun-burnt face, 
and hard brown hands, with overgrown joints, 
that had too early become acquainted with the 
wash-tub and the broom. And then it seems so 
lonely there! So it is sometimes, but to-day 
Hannah’s thoughts are company enough, and she 
smiles and looks over her shoulder through the 
low window toward the kitchen cupboard, wherein 
lie hidden two little wooden wagons with wheels 
that will turn, and brightly painted sides. You 
see to-morrow will be the twins’ birthday; Tom 
and Aggie will be three years old, and these wag- 
ons are their beautiful birthday presents from 
Hannah. Dan made them, Hannah's brother 
Dan, a man grown, although she is but a child 
of ten years, And Dan has staid away from 
the tavern and his gay companions, and worked 
on these toys to give his little sister pleasure; 
for he has a kind heart when he can keep away 
from drink. 

And the twins. Are they her little brother 
and sister? Oh no; they are Agnes Wilson's 
babies; Agnes who lives next door, and has 
been such a help and comfort to Hannah ever 
since she was left to be housekeeper all alone for 
her father and Dan. 

It was no harder, perhaps, than before; for 
her mother’s drunken fits came oftener and 
oftener at the last, and the poor little daughter 
lived in constant fear until her father came home 
at night from his work in the coal-mine, and pro- 
tected his trembling child from the blows that 
were aimed at her. And so when, one night, her 
mother was found dead in the road, Hannah 
searcely found life harder than before, although 
for a child of seven it was no light matter to take 
the burden of even their little housekeeping; and 
sometimes, in the midst of her work, she would 
hide her face and sob, and wish she could even 
hear her mother scold again. Then Agnes would 
come in and lighten all her cares with a helping 
hand and a word of advice. How many times 
Hannah had to run and ask Agnes if the bread 
was risen enough to bake, or how she must make 
the stew for her father’s supper. She has learned 
it’ all’now,.and is a wise little housekeeper for 
one of her years. 

And now about the twins. Hannah is think- 
ing of the time when they were born. It was 
just such a July day as this; not too hot,. but 
very bright and beautiful. It was only a few 





weeks after her mother died, and she was so 
lonely that she had wandered down the road to 
the great white house where Mrs. Leighton lived ; 
for she wanted to look into the parlor window 
and see the picture of the angels that hangs over 
the fire-place; five little angels floating among 
the clouds; five sweet young faces, with shining 
hair and radiant eyes; a shadowy semblance of 
cherubie wings ; and then the soft rolling clouds. 
Hannah knows that angels have no bodies, but 
she is sure they have faces and wings. She is 
satisfied with this picture, more than satisfied, 
for these angels are her ideal companions, and 
she loves them. 

Well, she took a long, loving look at her an- 
gels, and then ran home to set out her father’s 
supper, for she heard the foundry whistle, and 
knew that the mine hands would take it as a sig- 
nal for coming up. How glad she was of the 
long daylight, for in winter time she never saw 
her father’s face, excepting by candle-light; he 
was down so early, and up so late. 

On this particular night Hannah went to bed 
thinking of her picture, and she dreamed a dream 
—a wonderful dream; the more so because it 
came true, as you will see. She dreamed that 
she went up into heaven, softly floating all the 
way on a great white cloud, and there she saw her 
dear angels, and many more like them—little 
heads and wings, smiling, fair faces that looked 
kindly at her, the little, dark stranger who had 
strayed up from earth, and had the burden of a 
body to carry about; and that while she looked 
at them with longing love, a voice of infinite ten- 
derness said, ‘‘ Hannah shall not be lonely any 
more.” At that forth from the shining ranks 
came two bright, baby faces, and their wings 
faded away, and little bodies grew out instead, 
and their added weight drew the babies gently 
earthward; but as she held out her arms in an 
ecstasy to clasp them she woke, and the red light 
of sunrise was shining in her face. She gave a 
little sigh, half pleasure, half pain—joy for the 
loveliness of her dream, sorrow that it was only 
a dream, and then she went cheerfully to work to 
make the fire, and have her father’s coffee ready 
by the time he should wake. 

She had filled his dinner-can, and seen him 
start for his work ; had watched Dan loiter down 
the road to his engine, which stood waiting in 
the engine-house, and then she went out to the 
well for some water, when, looking across to 
Agnes Wilson’s window, she saw old Aunt Deb- 
by leaning from it, and beckoning to her. 

How did Aunt Debby come there? She wasn’t 
there last night. However, Hannah was willing 
enough to obey the summons, and as soon as she 
was within hearing Aunt Debby called out, ‘‘ Han- 
ny, come ina minute. Agnes has got something 
to show you here.” In an instant Hannah was 
in the room, and there lay Agnes, smiling quiet- 
ly, and beside her two tiny babies. Hannah 
couldn't speak. They had really come, then; 
come for her, as the voice said, only Agnes was 
to take care of them, because she would know 
how so much better. 

Hannah bent down and laid her cheek against 
their little faces; she didn’t dare to kiss them, 
so holy—she knew, you see, where they had come 
from. A choking feeling came in her throat; 
she turned and went out that she might breathe. 
I think she wanted to find a large enough place 
to be thankful in. 

From that day Hannah’s life brightened. No 
more devoted little nurse walked the earth than 
she; patient, tender, loving, she watched the 
babies—little Tom and Aggie. 

And now three years of their little lives had 
passed; they had learned to walk, to talk, to 
play so prettily together, to pluck flowers in the 
meadow, to call the chickens and feed them, 
and to run and meet their father when he came 
from his work. And every new accomplishment 
made Hannah so happy. To-morrow would be 
their birthday; no wonder Hannah had pleas- 
ant thoughts. She fancied them in the new 
calico frocks their mother was even then finish- 
ing, pulling the little wagons up and down the 
lane, loading them with sand and stones, and 
laughing to see them tip over. 

As she sat smiling at her own fancies a long, 
shrill whistle sounded from behind the hill. That 
is Dan coming round the curve. Hannah springs 
to her fect, puts her driest chips under the tea- 
kettle, and takes out the loaf of brown bread 
from the cupboard, stopping for one glance at 
the beautiful wagons. ‘Then she sets out a ba- 
sin of cool, fresh water, knowing that Dan will 
come smoky and hot from his engine; and in 
another minute his ‘‘ Well, Sis!” greets her ear. 
It means as much to her as many tender words 
to some petted child, and it at least always assures 
her of one thing, that he has not been drinking. 

Dan is tired and hungry. He eats huge slices 
of bread, and she fills his cup, keeping the tea- 
pot on the stove that it may be hot for her fa- 
ther. 

The hours go slowly to-night. She is longing 
for to-morrow that she may see the delight of 
Tom and Aggie over their presents. 

Her father comes, praises her hot tea, watches 
her quick, handy ways as she clears away the 
dishes; and although he does not say it, he 


thinks to himself, ‘* Nobody has a better little ' 


girl than I have.” 
Then she goes in to help Agnes put the babies 








to bed; her nightly benediction as a blessing ° 


given returns upon the giver. 

At last home and to bed, and night is only a 
happy instant that brings morning. Now all her 
pleasant fancies begin to be realized; the twins 
come trotting across the yard, hand in hand, to 
show Hannah the new pink frocks, and with an 
air of deepest mystery she says, ‘‘ Now we will 
see if there is any thing in this cupboard!” and 
the wagon wheels rattle on the floor, while the 
children scream with delight. 

Twenty-times in the course of that morning 


: Hannah ran to the door to enjoy the sight of her 
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pets with their new playthings. But at noon 
their mother celled them in out of the heat, 
and it was not until the middle of the sultry 
afternoon that Hannah, thinking the children 
were taking an unusually long nap, ran over to 
ask Agnes what had become of them. ‘“ Be- 
come of them!” cried their mother, ‘‘ why they 
went over to your house with their little wagons 
an hour ago.” 

In an instant the child has caught up her sun- 
bonnet and exclaiming, ‘‘ They are lost!” has 
started down the road, calling right and left, 
looking over fences and stopping at houses to 
inquire, while Agnes hurries off in the opposite 
direction. 

“I do believe that Hanny would give her life 
for them children,” said old Aunt Debby, as, two 
hours later, she watched the child, heated, dusty 
and weary, still eager in her search. Suddenly 
she begins to ran—the railroad track—why hadn't 
she thought of that before! It is most time too 
for Dan’s train, but she will be sure to hear his 
whistle before he reaches the curve. He never 
failed but once, and then he had been drinking. 
It nearly cost him his place, and it was such a 
lesson that he couldn't forget it; although he 
did say that it was no use making such a fuss, 
for no harm came of it. 

She runs till she is breathless; the houses are 
in the way and hide the track; she stumbles on 
through the dust, and there, in the very narrow- 
est path of the new cut, right in the middle of 
the track, sit the pretty babies loading their lit- 
tle wagons with stones. 

Hannah sinks down beside them too tired to 
move. Before she has time to recover her breath 
the rush and tumble of the train startle her. Can 
it be? and yet she has heard no whistle. 

An empty gravel-car tilts against the bank be- 
side the track; she springs into it. The engine 
appears round the curve. Tom and Aggie can’t 
climb. She hadn’t thought of that, poor child! 
She is down again in an instant, catching them 
up, first Aggie, then Tom, thrusting them into 
the slanting car. Aggie is safe; her arms trem- 
ble as she lifts the heavy little boy, and pushes 
him over the edge of the car; then the hot blast 
from the engine scorches her cheek. His little 
frock hangs outside; it may get caught in the 
wheels; she reaches to tuck it in, and that is the 
last she can do. 

A strange jar goes through the train. The 
screams of two little children in a gravel-car 
make the blear-eyed engineer start and look out. 
He has forgotten to sound the whistle. 

When Hannah’s father came up from the mine 
that night the men he met turned away their 
faces, and went by without speaking. How 
could they tell him ? 

It was Agnes, Agnes with her own children 
safe in her arms, who told the father that his lit- 
tle Hannah had given her jife for theirs. 

Was this the birthday she had longed for? A 
birthday for the twins upon earth—one for her- 
self in heaven. 

Do you think it terribly sad that she should 
have so short a life here? Who, in many years, 
has lived so wellas she in that singleday Two 
little lives saved; and Dan saved from a far 
worse death ; for how could he ever drink again? 
His little sister’s face came between him and 
temptation. 








GENTLEMEN’S PARIS WINTER 
FASHIONS. 
See Illustration on page 893. 

Fig. 1.—We commit the anomaly of intro-~ 
ducing this figure into a plate of gentlemen’s 
fashions on account of the cloak, which is made 
of mixed cloth, and which needs the strength of 
the tailor rather than the taste of the dress-maker 
for its manufacture. Such, at least, is the opin- 
ion of the Parisian journal which furnishes us 
the present fashion plate. This cloak is warm 
and comfortable, and is an excellent substitute 
for the common water-proof cloak. It is cut in 
the sack shape, with large sleeves, and closed 
with four buttons in front. 

Fig. 2.—Breton dress for boy from six to sev- 
en years old. This suit is of black velvet, and is 
extremely stylish and pretty. It is composed, 
first, of a little jacket trimmed with a row of 
brandenburgs on each side of the breast. A 
broad silk galloon is laid on flat around the edge 
of the jacket, pocket lapels, cuffs, and top of 
the sleeves. There is no collar. Simulated 
double-breasted vest front. Short, full trowsers, 
trimmed down the sides and round the bottom 
with galloon like the jacket. Gaiters with leg- 
gings. Small black round hat, with feather. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for lad fifteen or sixteen years 
old. Short double-breasted sack of light brown 
cloth, vest of the same material without collar, 
and rather full dark brown pantaloons. 

Fig. 4.—Close-fitting English coat with short, 
scant skirt, bordered with silk galloon laid on 
flat. The collar is faced with velvet, and, con- 
sequently, has no galloon on the edge. Double- 
breasted vest without collar and buttoning high, 
edged with a galloon narrower than that of the 
coat. Pantaloons rather full. 

Fig. 5.—Brown over-coat, somewhat short, 
straight behind without being cut up, and closed 


’ in front by an under strip so as to conceal the 


buttons. The edge is finished with stitching, and 
collar faced with velvet. Mixed pantaloons. 

Fig. 6.—Double-breasted frock-coat, closed at 
the third button from the bottom. The illustra- 
tion shows the length of the skirt and waist and 
the cut of the back. Olive pantaloons. 

Fig. 7.—Double-breasted frock-coat with four 
buttons, three of which are used. Waist close 
fitting, skirt short and scant. Pocket lapels on 
the hips. Edge finished with galloon laid on 
flat; collar faced with velvet. Pantaloons of 
light figured cloth, straight, with a stripe down 
the side. Double-breasted vest, of the same mar 
terial as the pantaloons. 
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“PLEASE, DRESS ME.” 


[Entered ouenting to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by HARPER & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Story. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mabel’s Progress,” ‘“‘ Aunt Margaret’s 
roubles,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DESERTED HUNTING-LODGE. 


Tue winter passed away, and the spring com- 
menced without any very stirring event which 
affected our dramatis persone. But during the 
whole of the winter several changes had been 
gradually taking place. These may be briefly 
summed up, and put into tangible shape, al- 
though in operation they were as imperceptible 
as the growth of a blade of grass. 

Otto paid his visit to his uncle at Horn, and 
found the old sacristan sourer and more despotic 
than ever. Asthe substance of power over his 
nephew appeared likely to slip through his fin- 
gers, he grasped the more eagerly after its shad- 
ow. During the week that Otto remained at 
Horn his head was running a good deal upon 
his recent encounter with the charcoal-burner in 
the forest, but he did not mention it to his uncle. 
Simon Schnarcher’s mood did not invite such a 
confidence. Indeed, at all times, the mention 
of Otto’s mother, or of her family, was sufficient 
to irritate him, and Otto desired to avoid the 
risk of calling forth any bitter or contemptuous 
words, such as had once been spoken about his 
parents’ marriage. Thus he returned to Det- 
mold without having said any thing to his uncle 
about Joachim Miiller, and resumed his duties 
in Herr Schmitt’s shop. 

Owing to his employer's feeble health, Otto 
was kept pretty closely employed during the re- 
mainder of the winter. Ile was. unable to pros- 
ecute any inquiries about his newly-found cousin. 
The one or two jagers whom he saw occasionally 
in the town professed complete ignorance of his 
name. A charcoal-burner! Well, how could 
they tell? ‘There were dozens of charcoal- 
burners, 

Neither did Otto see Liese very frequently. 
ndeed, it seemed strange that in so small a 
place as the capital of Lippe-Detmold it should 
be possible for two persons, desirous of meeting, 
to see each other so seldom. But so it was, 

Liese, on her part, continued to satisfy even 
that exigeant lady, Frau Mathilde von Schlep- 
pers, in the performance of her household duties. 

he girl's cheerful, modest sweetness of nature 
caused her mistress to conceive a real regard for 
her. Mathilde was not without native kindli- 
ness of feeling, and the atmosphere of her kitch- 
en was, of all others into which she ever came, 
the most favorable for the development of the 


| best side of her character. ‘The reason of this 
| was simple. Almost. every where else she was 


| pretentious, overbearing, militant. In her kitch- | 


en alone she could afford to be thoroughly natu- 
| yal, for there she was mistress of the situation. 


| Whether the Justizrath’s wife was really well- | 
born, well-bred, or in any way fitted to fill the | 


place in society which she had assumed by sheer 
force of will, was—as none knew better than 
herself—open to question. 
judge of such matters in the Principality who 
would have disputed the excellence of her apple- 
compote, bratwiirste, or pastry. And as it is 
natural to like those who habitually see us under 
favorable circumstances, so it came to pass that 
the relations between the mistress and the maid 
grew to be pleasanter than Liese had at first 
hoped could ever. be possible; and Frau vo 
Schleppers proved to be really kind, albeit in the 
imperious despotic way that belonged to her. 
Meanwhile the influence of the Justizrath over 
his chief, Von Groll, increased steadily. ‘The 
latter acquired the habit of appealing to Von 
Schleppers for advice and guidance upon many 
points totally unconnected with the business of 
the land-stewardship. I have said that Major 
von Groll was an indolent-minded man; and it 
is, therefore, intelligible enongh ‘that he should 
have found it extremely agreeable to be saved, 
as far as possible, the trouble of thinking. But 
Major von Groll, although indolent-minded, had 
a conscience. And it was chiefly because his 
conscience was satisfied that the business of his 


pers’s guidance that the Major allowed himself 
to indulge his natural indolence in the matter. 
And, moreover, it must not be supposed that he 
was at all aware how absolute was the power he 
thus gave into the hands of his suboydinate.. The 
Justizrath always deferred to him, and often re- 
ferred to him, assuring him constantly that his 
—the ex-cavalry officer’s—opinion on abstruse, 


tenure of houses and land, was invaluable ;_and, 
in fact, necessary for the due performance of the 
land-steward’s duties. 

To Ferdinand von Groll this appeared to be 
quite natural and probable, and, the opinions 


undoubting gravity and good faith. 
I have said, his conscience was satisfied. 


show the Major that the latter was profoundly 
ignorant of all that it most behooved a land-stew- 
ard to know, and that since he was incapable of 
duly filling that office, it was his duty to resign 
it without more ado, then, it is possible, that the 
hochwohlgeborne gentleman’s conscience might 
have been more difficult to convince and to. sat- 
isfy. But the poor Major was not a consciously 
false man. He was simply very stupid. 

There was, however, one branch of his duties 


which he took a real interest. This was the 
preservation and improvement of the noble woods, 





and of the game that stocked them. 


But there was no: 


office could best be performed under Von Schlep- | 


technical points of law, or agriculture, or the | 


being put into his mouth, he uttered them with | 
And so, as | 


Had the Justizrath’s task been to endeavor to | 


which the Major knew something about, and in | 





Von Groll was a hearty lover of the chase. 

He loved to mount his horse in the early morn- 
ing and ride through the beautiful and far- 
spreading forests, noting the twinkle of horn and 
hoof as they flitted across an open glade, gazing 
with approving eye on some antlered monarch 
of the herd, or checking his spirited steed to 
keep pace with gne of the Prince’s jagers, who, 
rifle on shoulder, would walk by the Major's 
side, and answer his numerous questions as to 
the number of head of game, the advisability of 
making a clearing here or a plantation there— 
and so forth. 
. Often his rides took him past the solitary hunt- 
ing-lodge that had been the Hemmerichs’ home 
for many a year. And seeing the house shut up, 
and looking very neglected and desolate under 
the black ‘shadow of the pine-trees, it was natu- 
ral that the Major should make inquiries about 
it. ; a 
The first time he came upon the house, which 
lay high up on.the Grotenberg, he was attended 
by a groom from the marstall in Detmold. The 
man was a young fellow who had been but a year 
or two in the Prince’s service, and who could 
say nothing about the house or about its former 
oecupants, 

When the Major next saw Von Schleppers he 
requested to be informed why that substantial 
stone dwelling in the forest should be untenanted, 
and apparently allowed to fall into decay. ©The 
Justizrath. knew all about it;—perhaps some- 
what to the secret’ dissatisfaction of his chief, 
who would have liked to enjoy, for once, the 
honor of originating a discovery about his own 
business. 

The house, said the Justizrath, was the dwell- 
ing appropriated to the use of the Prince’s head- 
ranger.. The late head-ranger had lived there 
with his family. The present one declined. to 
occupy the lonely hunting-lodge amidst the 
woods. It was cold and dreary, he said, and 
he preferred to live at the foot of the mount- 
ain in a cottage which he rented at his own 
expense. 

**It doesn’t much matter to us, however,” 
said the lawyer in conclusion. © ‘‘ There is the 
lodge, and if the head-ranger won’t live in it, 
why-he has to pay out of his own pocket to live 
somewhere else. The house might occasionally 
be used whenever his gracious highness chooses 
to have a hunting party in’ the Detmold woods. 
It would serve to dine in, or to sleep in, on oc- 
casion. Meanwhile it costs us nothing, for I 
don’t waste any money in keeping it smart.” 

The Major, however, was not entirely satisfied. 
He would have liked to see more importance at- 
tached to the first observation he had ever made 
in a tone of fault-finding. So wary a personage 
as Puss-in-boots ought to have noted this’ shade 
of feeling in his‘chief. ’ But he did not note it. 

Perhaps his great’ origiual in the story-book 
entertained no suspicion that the miller’s son, 
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the most noble the Marquis of Carabas, felt at 
all hurt at the cavalier way in which that saga- 
cious animal assumed the responsibility of his 
destiny. For my part, I can not help being 
afraid that ‘‘my lord marquis,” being a slow- 
witted, lazy fellow, did in his heart bear poor 
puss a grudge for his superior cunning, although 
he had no objection to profit by it. 

The Justizrath, it is true, generally flattered 
his Marquis of Carabas. But one peculiar dis- 
advantage attached to the habitual payment of 
that kind of tribute is, that it can never be dis- 
continued, or even abated, with safety. 

It was not long before Major von Groll found 
himself again near the old hunting-lodge. This 
time he was accompanied by an old huntsman, 
who had been many years in the Prince’s service, 
and who was not only able to answer the Major's 
questions, but seemed pleased to talk about the 
deceased head-ranger. _The man who now filled 
that post had not inherited his predecessor's 
popularity. 

**You see he’s not rightly fit for the place, 
according to my notions, gniidiger Herr,” said 
the huntsman, bluntly, to Von Groll. ‘* All he 
knows about the chase is mainly got out of books. 
As to handling a rifle himself, I don’t believe he 
would venture to touch one! Now the head- 
ranger,- Hemmerich—rest his soul!—was the 
best shot in the Principality. I don’t know that 
I should be saying too much if I said that he 
was as good a shot as any in Germany— Tyrolese 
marksmen and all. And so was his son, too. 
An eye like a hawk’s, had Otto, and a hand as 
steady as a rock.” 

“Ha! ‘The son, eh? and did he know any 
thing of woodcraft ?” 

‘What, Otto Hemmerich! Ach, gnidiger 
Herr, I believe that lad could have told you the 
history of every bird and beast and tree in the 
forest. He was born and brought up here in 
the wood-lands. <A rare fine boy was Otto 
Hemmerich.” 

They were now close to the deserted hunt- 
ing-lodge, and as Von Groll checked his horse 
opposite to the doorway, he uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise, and pointed with his riding- 
whip to an upper window. 

‘*Look there, Albrecht,” said he. 
see that open shutter ?” 

‘Doubtless, gnadiger Herr—the crazy shut- 
ter that hangs by one hinge. It is broken.” 

“*Yes, it is broken now. But it was not bro- 
ken three days ago; or at least it was closed so 
that. one could not see whether it had one hinge 
or two. Just look at the fastenings as it swings 
back. The shutter must have been opened from 
the inside.” 

The man stared at Von Groll with a scared 
expression. ‘*D—do you think so, gniadiger 
Herr?” he stammered. ‘‘ Mightn’t the wind 
have. blown it open? There’s most days a 
plaguy stiff breeze up here on the Grotenberg.” 


**Do you 
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‘‘That shutter has not been blown open, 
Albrecht. Examine the fastenings, and if your 
eyes are as good as mine, you will see that the 
bolt has been pushed back, not torn out of its 
socket.” 

** Ach, ey en goes sews Jager, 
speaking under » an cing roun 
easily. ** Who knows what hand pushed that 
bolt, or what eyes may be watching us now !” 

The Major was sitting very square and upright 
on his horse, thoughtfully stroking his flaxen 
mustache with the but-end of his riding-whip. 
He was revolving something in his mind, and 
did not glance down at old Albrecht’s pale face. 
At last the Major said aloud, and with much 
deliberation: ‘Since the shutter was opened 
from the inside, somebody must have got into 
the house to do it. And since the house has 
been shut and locked, and the keys are at this 
moment in the land-steward’s office in Detmold, 
that somebody must have got in secretly, and 
for no lawful, purpose. Now the question is, 
how did he get in? We must look into this, 
Albrecht.” 

With that Von Groll dismounted, fastened his 
horse to a tree, and motioning to the huntsman 
to follow him, skirted a little piece of garden- 
ground fenced in from the forest, and proceeded 
toward the back part of the house. 

When the Major had disappeared round the 
corner of the house, the old man heaved a great 
sigh, examined the lock of his rifle with a swift, 
practiced eye, and followed Von Groll, slowly 
shaking his head meanwhile with the air of a 
man who thinks he has entered upon a bad 
business, 

The place looked very desolate. The little 
garden was overgrown with weeds, and its wood- 
en fence, that had kept out the forest creatures, 
was broken down in many places, showing wide, 
unsightly gaps. Broad-faced dock leaves flour- 
ished with a damp greenness in the garden-paths, 
The rough stones of which the house was built 
were moss-grown. Dead leaves, plentifully scat- 
tered by the furious winds of winter, lay in dry, 
dusty heaps every where. All was still and si- 
lent as the grave;—silent with that strange, 
mournful silence that hangs over a place where 
man has once dwelt, but where he dwells no 
more. The sense of something lost—of a spirit 
departed—oppresses us painfully in such places. 
The very air seems heavy with mysterious whis- 
pers of we know not what bodiless voices. And 
the shadow of the past, of the life that was, and 
is not, darkens the daylight. 

Major Ferdinand von Groll was, however, al- 
most as little liable to such fanciful attunings of 
his mood to the aspect of his surroundings as the 
ox to which he has already been irreverently com- 
pared in these pages. But he saw that the de- 
serted homestead was dreary, and he felt that it 
was damp. 

He marched on with his swinging cavalry gait, 
and observed every thing with his long-sighted 
blue eyes; eyes professionally accustomed to take 
cognizance of details near at hand, as well as of 
masses at a distance. At his heels followed 
Albrecht, rifle in hand, glancing nervously from 
right to left, but stepping on stoutly, like a brave 
man who perfectly knows what fear means, but 
does not intend to yield to it. 

All at once there was a whir of wings, and a 
great owl, disturbed from its darksome haunt 
by the unwonted footsteps, flew across their path, 
almost brushing Von Groll’s face as it passed into 
the depths of a neighboring thicket. 

**In Gottes namen, gniadiger Herr,” cried the 
old huntsman, stepping forward, and laying his 
hand on the Major's arm, ‘‘don’t go on! Let 
us get back into the sunlight. This place is 
eerie, and we shall get no good by prying into 
it.” 


jor von Groll turned round and stared at 
his follower in blank astonishment. ‘*Was zum 
Henker!” he exclaimed, in a tone of extreme per- 
plexity, “why, I believe, on my word, that you 
are frightened !” 

The huntsman answered with the resolution 
of one driven to bay. 

‘* Well, gniidiger Herr, there’s no use to deny 
it. Yes, I am frightened. And so would your 
lordship be, too, if you had heard all that I’ve 
heard.” 

‘* Why, man,” returned the Major, contemptu- 
ously, ‘* what is it you are afraid of? Do you 
think there is a band of robbers hidden inside the 
hunting-lodge? Or only some desperate poor 
devil of a poacher with a rusty flint-lock to his 
gun! If all the Prince’s jigers are as stout- 
hearted as you, it is my opinion that the rogues 
and vagabonds will have a good time of it in the 
Detmold woods !” 

The old huntsman flushed crimson, and shoul- 
dered his rifle resolutely. 

‘*No, gniidiger Herr Major von Groll,” said 
he, ‘*I am not afraid of robbers or poachers or 
any thing made of flesh and blood like myself. 
Old Albrecht is no coward, and had served the 
Prince faithfully, many a long year before your 
lordship came into these parts. But”—and here 
the man dropped his voice and came close to Von 
Groll—** but--I don’t like facing creatures that I 
know nothing of, and that may do me a mischief 
at any moment if I offend them.” 

‘* What the devil are you talking about ?” de- 
manded the Major, in utter bewilderment. ‘I 
insist upon your explaining what you mean; that 
is, if you mean any thing! For you seem to me 
to have lost your wits. Speak!” 

Thus adjured, Albrecht narrated in a sup- 


pressed voice, and often pausing to glance over | 
his shoulder, how there had been strange rumors | 


afloat during the past few months among the 
jagers to the effect that the old hunting-lodge in 
the forest was haunted. Noises had been heard 
there by those who had had occasion to pass near 
the place after dusk. One man swore that he 
had seen a light gleaming through the chinks of 


the closed shutters; another, that he had seen a / 


mysterious dark figure gliding about among the 
trees by moonlight. Some said it was the ghost 
of head-ranger Hemmerich hovering round his 


was that the Black Huntsman—a legendary per- 
580 well known to haunt certain solitary por- 
tions of the Detmold woods—had taken to mak- 
ing his unholy rounds in that neighborhood.’ 
Nay, for aught Albrecht knew, he might have 
chosen to take up his abode in the house itself.| 
There was the door locked, and the windows. 
fastened just as they had been left years ago; 
and yet that shutter had been opened—as the 


side. Some weird, uncanny fingers must have 
been at work there—fingers against which mor- 
tal weapons availed nothing. And for his own 
part he (Albrecht) was strongly in favor of get- 
ting away from so goblin-haunted a neighbor- 
hood as quickly as possible. 

The Major listened silently until the man had 
finished. 

‘¢ Well, Albrecht,” said he, then, ‘‘I am sorry 
to find a right brave huntsman like you giving 
heed to such old wives’ tales, I don’t believe in 
ghosts and goblins. I knew one once that used 
to haunt our stables when my regiment was quar- 
tered in Bohemia. ‘The men were scared out of 
their wits, until we found out that the ghost came 
to steal the horses’ forage. Then they caught 
him and gave him a sound drubbing. The sta- 
bles were never haunted afterward.” 

**T don’t know how it may be in Bohemia,” 
retorted old Albrecht, doggedly, ‘‘ but about the 
Black Huntsman—Lord deliver us!—there’s no 
doubt in the world. My grandfather saw him 
with his own eyes. But as to Bohemia, why I 
can’t speak. Of course, your lordship knows 
best about Bohemia.” 

‘** Well, ghost or no ghost, I mean to find out 
who it is that haunts this place. If you are 
afraid I'll give you leave to turn back toward 
Detmold, and I can make the search alone. But 
if you stay with me, you must hold your tongue 
and obey orders.” 

Albrecht’s pride outweighed his superstition. 
‘Where your lordship goes, I suppose I can go 
too,” said he, briefly. 

Von Groll wanted no more words, but set 
about commencing his investigation. 

The hunting-lodge was built of stone, as I have 
said, stout and solid, to resist the great winds 
that came swooping over the land straight from 
the Baltic. It stood high up on the Grotenberg, 
at no great distance from the summit, crowned 
by the Hermann’s Denkmal. 

The slope of the hill at this spot was so rapid 
that the rooms which formed the upper story in 
the front of the house were not more than three 
feet from the ground at the back of it; and 
were, therefore, of course, easily accessible to 
any one approaching the house from that side. 

The Major paused before one of these windows 
and scrutinized it. 

‘*See,” said he to his follower, ‘‘ those bars 
which appear to be fixed in the wall can be 
moved in and out of their sockets.” And suit- 
ing the action to the word, he removed two out 
oo the four rusty iron bars that crossed the win- 

ow. 

Behind the bars was a diamond-paned lattice, 
in whose leaden frame-work but a few cracked 
fragments of glass remained. The hasp that had 
fastened the lattice inside was broken away. But 
even had it not been so, nothing would have been 
easier than to insert one’s hand through a broken 
pane and undo the hasp. 

“*So!” exclaimed the Major, in a tone of sat- 
isfaction; ‘*I don’t think it would need a ghost 
to get in here, eh, Albrecht ?” 

The huntsman nodded. As he began to discern 
traces of human agency his courage rose percep- 
tibly. It was true, as he had boasted, that old 
Albrecht was not afraid of any thing in the shape 
of flesh and blood. 

In another minute the two men had scrambled 
in at the low window, and were standing on the 
floor of a room which seemed to have been the 
kitchen, It had a wide, flagged hearth, capable 
of holding a goodly pile of logs, that might bid 
defiance to the cold, even on the Grotenberg. 

There was nothing there now but a heap of 
grayish-white wood ashes, and a broken pipe, 
scarcely discernible for a thick coating of dust. 

Dust and cobwebs were every where. They 
heard a squeaking of mice and a rush of patter- 
ing feet behind the rotten wood-work that skirt- 
ed the walls, 

From this room they passed into the next, and 
found only the same desolation, dust, and decay. 

** Nothing here,” said the Major. ‘‘Let us 
have a look at the front-room, where the shutter 
was hanging open.” 

Here a discovery awaited them. 

In one corner of this room was heaped a rude 
bed of dried leaves and fern. There was no 
other indication of the place having been occu- 
pied; no fragment of food, no rag of clothing— 
nothing but the bed. 

“Good!” grunted the Major. 
man is not at home, it seems. But he has been 
here, and he will be again, no doubt. Now we 
will complete our examination of the house.” 

They did so, but found no further trace of its 
mysterious occupant. When they had thorough- 
ly satisfied themselves that there was no person 
concealed within the dwelling, they departed by 
the same way by which they had come, Von Groll 
carefully closing the lattice, replacing the iron 
bars, and effacing, as far as possible, all trace 
of their having entered. 

** Now, look you, Albrecht,” said the Major, 
when they were both fairly outside again, ‘I 
forbid you to say one word to any one—to any 
one, you understand—about this business. [ 
have begun it myself, and I intend to carry it 
through myself. Some rascally poacher has 
| been making the old house his head-quarters, 
and I mean to catch him,” 


**The gentle- 





old home. But the generally-received opinion’ 


Herr Major himself pointed out—from the in-| 





What the Major really had in his mind was 
his coming triumph over the Justizrath, when 
he should reveal to the latter the discovery he 
had made unassisted. 

Albrecht promised discretion. 

‘*If it be a poacher,” said he, *‘ talking about 
it will only put the fellow on his guard. If it 
be—any thing else, why, least said soonest 
mended !” 

The evening was rapidly closing in when Von 
Groll mounted his horse again, and, to the hunts- 
man’s evident relief, rode out of the gloomy pine 
grove which overshadowed the deserted lodge. 

The way down toward Detmold was steep, 
and the Major kept his horse at a pace which 
enabled the old jager to walk alongside of him. 
Sometimes, however, owing to the narrowness 
of the path, Albrecht fell back a few steps. On 
one of these occasions the Major heard a loud 
exclamation from his follower, and, looking 
back, saw him hurrying forward in a wild, 
scared manner. 

** Hulloa!” said Von Groll, in his unmoved 
way, ‘ what’s the matter now?” 

**Hush, gnadiger Herr, um Gottes Willen!” 
said Albrecht, in a hoarse whisper, putting his 
hand on the Major’s bridle-rein. ‘‘ Let us make 
haste out of this accursed neighborhood! As 
true as I am a living man, just as we passed the 
copse there, I saw—the face of the Black Hunts- 
man, with his eyes, all blazing and fiery, glaring 
at us out of the bushes!” 





AMO. 


Wuen he told me that he loved me, 
"Twas the flowery time of May. 

I put roses in my ringlets, 
And went singing all the day— 

When he told me that he loved me, 
In the pleasant month of May! 


Still, he told me that he loved me 
In the summer time of June; 
When the roses blushed the redder, 
And the birds were all in tune— 
And I blushed (because he loved me) 
Redder than the rose of June! 


Yes! because I knew he loved me, 
I went singing with the birds. 

All the day I listened to him— 
All the night I heard his words. 

Dreaming nightly that he loved me, 
I was blither than the birds! 


But—I didn’t know I loved him! 
Till I found one summer day, 
That, in saying how he loved me, 
He had wiled my heart. away— 
Only saying how he loved me 
Through the long bright summer day ! 


Still, he told me that he loved me, 
When the roses fading fell ;. 
And the birds had all forgotten 
That sweet tune I’ve learned too well— 
For I love him, and he loves me, 
More than any words can tell! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Reaprr.—The general principles of treatment of 
frosted feet would not apply to your case if you have 
been a sufferer for three years.. Your disease must 
be an exceptional one, and therefore requires special 
treatment, to be decided upon only after personal ex- 
amination. Consult a doctor. 

C. L. B.—Shirt-b are polished by frequently 
passing over them an ordinary cold iron.—Pons asino- 
rum means literally asses’ bridge, and is the fanciful 
title given to the 5th proposition in Euclid, because 
when this is passed even asses or stupid people can 
proceed with ease in their mathematical course or 
journey.—Autumn leaves should be pressed under 
heavy weights till perfectly dry, and afterward care- 
fully arranged in wreaths, bouquets, etc. <A thin 
coating of varnish may be given them. 

Mrs. Biranx.—Brush the hair briskly with a hard 
brush until the scalp is reddened and tingles with a 
warmth, then apply this: 

Vinegar of cantharides +». }ounce. 

Eau de Cologne +. Lounce. 

Rose-water ........ -. 1 ounce. 
Perseverance in this treatment often succeeds in check- 
ing the falling of the hair. 

A New Sonsortser.—Pillow-covers or hypocrites 
are perfectly square and an inch or two longer than 
the pillow. The size of the pillow depends on the 
width of the bed. The two pillows should extend 
across the bed with only a small space between. Un- 
der-skirts of walking dresses are quite narrow, meas- 
uring from three yards and a fourth to three and a 
half in width, and are frequently worn without crino- 
line. 

Neoruyte.—The first Council of the Church was 
held at Jerusalem, and attended by the apostles, as re- 
lated in the ‘‘Acts.” The term “ Gicumenical” is de- 
rived from a Greek word used by Demetrius, the lead- 
er of the multitude and orator at the popular disturb- 
ance caused by the preaching of Paul at Ephesus, and 
means the universal world. 

Miture.—Information and patterns for over-gar- 
ments were given in Bazar No.55. We commend the 
Camargo to the inexperienced. As you talk of econ- 
omy, yet want something stylish, we suggest that a 
velvet pelerine, looped at the back and on the shoul- 
ders, gives an air of style to any black wrapping, and 
is so small that it may be made of almost any old- 
fashioned velvet garment. You can have your cloak 
quilted at any of the Broadway sewing-machine 
houses, in a pattern of inch diamonds, for about five 
dollars. A quilted over-skirt would look clumsy.—Ra- 
chel’s surname was Felix. 

J.S.W.anp Orners.—A large su't of natural hair 
may be simply arranged by dividing the back hair in 
two parts, one of which makes a French twist, and the 
other forms a heavy plait of three strands, or else a 
rope coil, and surrounds the French twist. Front hair 
crépéd. An inch wide ribbon passes under the chi- 
gnon, and is tied in a bow among the crépés. A pret- 
ty coil may be formed of rope-twist of two strands 
rolled together, alternating with a heavy plait in suc- 
cessive rows. A plaited coronet surmounts the crépés. 
A more elaborate style requires the back hair to be 
tied high and divided in three parts. The tress in the 
centre makes a broad plait, the outer pieces each form 

















a long puff over topseys. These are lengthwise of the 
chignon, which has an oblong appearance. A Pompa- 
dour cushion in front supports the hair rolled back 
from the forehead. Braided chignons with a tress of 
hair around them, to conceal the pins with which they 
are attached to the head, are worn. Short curls fall 
on the neck. 

E. May.—Get a black poplin with heavy reps at $3 
@ yard, or a gros grain at $4. These materials are 
handsomely made up in cloaks that constitute the up- 
per garment of suits. Satin is also used, but you will 
find it but little cheaper than velvet. A silky cash- 
mere is new, and promises to be very popular. Silk 
ruches and llama fringe are the trimming. 

Myra.—It is a question which has been discussed 
by moral philosophers, and they differ, whether a man 
impelled by hunger is justified in stealing bread from 
his neighbor to save himself from starvation. Grotius, 
Puffendorf, and others, maintain the affirmative, Cicero 
and Blackstone hold it to be wrong, while Godwin and 
Paley have also written on the subject. Solomon, in 
the Proverbs (vi., 30), seems to consider it not sinful, 
but requires a return of sevenfold. This, of course, 
can be done only when the beggar gets the means. 

Roman.—We can not now call to mind any passage 
from Scripture forbidding suicide. But we refer you 
to the best and most thorough work on that subject, 
viz., “‘Biathanatos,” written by the celebrated Dr. 
Donne, wherein he attempted to prove ‘that self- 
homicide is not so naturally sin that it may never be 
otherwise.” Madame de Statl wrote on the same sub- 
ject; but she disapproved it, and considered it sin and 
error, 

Brirpre.—Read answer toJ.S.W. Back numbers of 
the Bazar will suggest presents for gentlemen—such 
as cigar-cases, necessaires, etc. 

Mrs. Georce.—The blue brocaded over-skirt with 
black satin train will be very tasteful. Let the sash 
match the upper skirt. Why not make a low, square- 
necked corselet or peasant waist of the blue brocade ? 
Trim the black sleeves with a large bow of bias velvet 
on the wrist and arm-hole. The panier you mention 
begins near the second side seam. See the fifth figure 
on the first page of Bazar No. 53. In this case the 
sash is over paniers. The apron is attached to the 
belt in front. Colored paniers are also worn some- 
times with skirts of contrasting color, such as blue and 
gold, or garnet and gray. 

Western Reaper.— Make your calicoes sloped 
sacques, aseam behind and one undereacharm Body 
and skirt in one. By way of variety, you may cut 
them off at the knee, and add a flounce to the proper 
length, which is just to clear the floor. A belt and 
strings tied at the side confines it at the waist. Coat- 
sleeve and linen collar. Read directions to J.S.W. 
about arranging natural hair. 

A Parron.—You will find an illustration of the 
Wattean morning-dress on the first page of Bazar No. 
58. Get black serge for your suit, the handsome all- 
wool goods sold at $2 50 a yard, and trim with the 
new bullion fringe used for mourning. The strands 
of this fringe are nearly as thick as your little finger. 
Make two skirts, the upper one draped by large pleats 
at the side. A short basquine with pelerine cape. 

Jutra.—The policeman was wrong. He had no 
right to lay hands on your husband except for the 
purpose of an arrest, which must be done upon war- 
rant, or for a wrong committed within view of the of- 
ficer. Any citizen becomes a civil officer to arrest for 
a crime which he actually sees committed. If no se- 
rious injury happened to your husband by the outrage 
you complain of, we advise you to lay the matter be- 
fore the Police Board, who are the proper authorities 
in such cases. 

Winona.—We regret that we can not promise the 
pattern you desire. It is impossible to give patterns 
in answer to special requests; but it will be found on 
examining a file of the Bazar that we have already 
given patterns of nearly every article of dress that is 
likely to be generally used. 

Mrs. H.—The only advice which we can give trans- 
lators is this: Make a judicious selection, assure your- 
self that the work you propose to undertake has not 
been already translated ; let your translation be faith- 
ful and elegant; and inspire some publisher with your 
own confidence that its publication will be a profita- 
ble investment. Above all, do not attempt to improve 
on your author, in your own opinion, by attributing 
to him words which he never uttered. Such a pro- 
ceeding is absolute dishonesty. 








FRroM A LONG-ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 
Hovusr.—‘“‘ We have sold Burnetr’s Extracts 
(for cooking purposes) for several years, and be- 
lieve them equal to any we have had hitherto, 
and find them gradually growing in the public 
favor.” AckER, MERRALL, & ConpiT, Grocers. 
New York, September 8, 1868. 

JoserH Burnett & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
592 Broadway, New York; 27 Central Street, 
Boston. 

These Extracts are for sale every where. 





Moru-Paroues, Freoxirs, AND Tan.—Now is the 
time to clear the complexion for the winter from those 
disagreeable discolorations, by using Perry's Motu 
AND FRECKLE Lotion. Sold by all Druggists. 





Prano’s AMERICAN CHRomos.—The imita- 
tive art can no further go than in these beauti- 
ful imitations of fine paintings. None but a con- 
noisseur could pronounce them other than the 
productions of the brush. . . . To those who can 
not afford to purchase paintings, here is a chance 
to ornament their rooms at a very reasonable 
rate.—Godey’s Lady’s Book, 





Procress.—Cotumavs sailed to the Ameri- 
can coast in a four-hundred-ton ship, and first 
landed upon the Island of St. Domingo. Last 
week a vessel from St. Domingo unloaded in New 
York over four hundred tons of St. Croix Rum 
for P. H. Drake & Co., of that city. This is 
but a few weeks’ supply of this article, which 
these gentlemen use in the manufacture of the 
celebrated PLANTATION Bitters. We are in- 
formed by an exchange that Messrs. Drake & 
Co. have not advertised a dollar for a year, but 
that the sales of this article continue at the 
former enormous figure. In 1864 the receipts 
of the PLANTATION BrtTers were equal to those 
of the New York and New Haven Railroad.— 
Tribune, 


Maanotta Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 











Superrivous Hatr Removep from any pect of the 
body in five minutes, without injury to the skin, b 

Uruam’s Depttatory Powprr. $125 by mail. Ad- 
dress 8. C. Urnam, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
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Coryine Wuee..—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp ement with the greatest ease. 
Wheel is equally useful fur cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





E= removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon’s ‘‘ Papuan Lo- 
“tion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


FE the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon's 
“Papatan Soap.” 25 cts. per cake. Sold by — 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 

CATIONS. Complete Operas, Oratorios, and large 
collections of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, 
60 cts. each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any address, Boosey & Co.'s Catalogue of their 
newest publications in full sheet or music-size form. 

BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


RION PIANO-FORTE. 
PATENTED. 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Awarded over all, even those exhibited at the renown- 
ed Wortn’s Exposition. Send for Descriptive Pam- 
phlets, Price-List, &c. Manufactory and Warerooms 
of MANNER & CO., 187 & 189 Bowszry, N. Y. 


FO SALE: A CyLinper Press made by 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO. Can be seen in opera- 
tion at the office of this paper. 


ENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
L 


N 
SOLID GOLD ann SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Silver Hunting Watches............ $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases... $80 

















Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size..... $70 
Every Watch warranted by l certificate from the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 


es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and give the purchaser the privilege to the 
Fr and examine the Watch before paying, and any 
atch that does not give satisfaction may be ex- 
changed or the money will be refunded. Every one is re- 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
— the different kinds with prices of each. 
lease state that you saw this in Harper's Bazar. 
Address in full, 


HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 
BLoME'S $50 worth Prano Music for $3. 


Best compositions of Strauss, Godfrey, Weingar- 
ten, > C. Faust, &c. All the latest first-class 
music—224 pages large music size—containing 82 full 
sets of waltzes, such as Mabel, “‘ Guards,” Village Swal- 
lows, ‘‘ Scheiden,” On Wings of Night, ‘* Lustschwarmer,” 
&c., 25 Galops, 20 Marches and Quicksteps, 20 Piano 
Pieces, Variations, Transcriptions, &c. Mailed, $3 50. 

F ERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapway, 
2d door above 25th Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. 








“SCROFULA” 
CAN BE CURED. 


STAFFORD'S IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS 
remove permanently all taint of 
SCROFULA, or other BLOOD POISONS, 
ERUPTIONS OF PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
And leave the Complexion Pure and White. 
Sotp sy Att Deveaists. 

Packages containing Twelve Powders, $1; Three 
Packages, $2 50. 

Take none but the countersigned, A. M. Srarrorp. 
Address HALL & RUCKEL, 

P.O. Box 247. 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


L?* & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., 
Nos. 255 to 261 Grand St., cor. Christie St., 
Offer at Retail 
RICH PARIS SILKS, SATINS, anv VELVETS, 
Just received per Steamers; 
CLOAKS AND SHAWLS, 
New Styles in Great Variety ; 
FANCY CLOAKINGS, VELVETEENS, PLUSHES, 
_ An Unequaled Assortment. 


Tuer Recent Heavy Prurowasrs 
AT AUCTION 





of 
BLACK anp COLORED SILKS, 
NEW DRESS GOODS, 
PLAIDS, HOSIERY, 
&e., &C., 


Which will be sold at a very small advance. 


HOLLoway’s PILLS.—Long life is best 
Secured Ms carefully regulating the functions of di- 
gestion, circulation, secretion, and excretion; and as 
this medicine acts upon the stomach, liver, blood, and 
bowels, it may be called a life-lengthening curative. 


ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

MACHINES are now universally acknowledged 

to be the lowest-priced reliable machines ; can be used 

by hand or foot. The style sold at $25 will do all the 
family sewing. Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 











[TMonps AND OTHER GEMS 


ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
C. A. STEVENS & CO., 


JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





GAS FIXTURES. 
JOHN HORTON & CO., Manvraocrurers 
233 anv 235 Canat Street, New Yorx, 
ite Earle’s Hotel. 


Sop 
New Desi 
Private Boot * — for Churches, Hotels, and 


ET ee CHROMOS for sale 
e t . C - 
ed Freer, by L. PRANG Pay or oma 








BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELKOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


WATCHES, 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is catled to their stock of Solid 


Silver and Plated Ware. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 





RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Ootona (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
—— (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
er Ib. 
e EneutsH Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 
oo (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1.25 
er tb. 
4 Youna Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 
Unoororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
GunrowDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
est, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenou Breaxrast AND Dinner CorFeE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on Senin 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. e send 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
beta from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er _— imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY." 


, gay Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
CSS): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


HE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A Love Srory. 


By the Author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘ Two 
Marriages,” ‘‘A Noble Life,” ‘*‘ The Ogilvies,” 
“Olive,” “A Life for a Life,” &c., &c. 


Richly Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $150; Paper, $1 00. 
PustisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor« 
Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 








G HEARS ann SCISSORS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
BREAKFAST ROBES, ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SKIRTS, CORSETS, CORSET COVERS, 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 
CHILDREN'S WARDROBES COMPLETE, 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, &c., &c., 
Constantly on hand, or made to order at short notice. 


A1so, 

SWISS PARTY DRESSES, 
Beautifally trimmed, ready-made or to order. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 

Nos. 461 to 467 Broanway, Corner Granp SrReet. 





Sst ERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 
Fa Trade-Mark 


Ti ee oN rt 
‘or alto Sor 
Silver. G pM ren, Electro-Plate. 


Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provivence, R. I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
Goruam Manvracturine Co. 


O HUMBUG. 





A Finst-Ciass PIANO, MELODEON, or ORGAN 
Can be procured of Horace Warens, 481 Broadway, 
and installments will be taken for the same, and the 
purchaser can have the use of the instrument while it 
is being paid for. 

WEY AUTUMN GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 


T. STEWART & CO. 
° WILL CONTINUE TO MAKE 
LARGE ADDITIONS 
TO THEIR POPULAR STOCK OF 
PLAIN AND PLAID POPLINS, GLACE REPS, 
SILKS, SATINS, SERGES, &c., &c., 


Purchased at the recent large Auction Sales, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 
Broapway AND TENTH STREET. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





Broapway. 











“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


LAABPER'S MAGAZINE. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Obser 





ver. 
It meets eee the popular taste, furnishing a 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all.— 
—Zion's Herald, Boston. 





* A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








The model newspaper of our country—complete in 
all the departments of an American family paper— 
Harper's WEEKLY has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journ: ! of Civilization.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harrer’s 


W. LASAR’S SON, 
° LATE OF 520 BROADWAY, 


REMOVED TO 682 BROADWAY, 
Where will be found the usual assortment of FURS, 
of superior quality and workmanship. 
¢2- LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, anp CHILDREN’S 
FURS of all kinds on hand and to order. 
F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
682 Broapway, N. Y. Ciry, Cor. Great Joxrs Sr. 





[He NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASUN 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by Mail, Postage Free, on receipt of Price. 





BEECHER'S SERMONS. Comptere tx Two Vot- 
umes. Sermons by Henry Warp Berourr, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Au- 
thor. In Two Volumes, Svo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 


KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEx- 
ANDER WitiiaM Kineraker. Vol. 11. just ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $200 per Vol. 


SOL. SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years, interspersed with Anecdotical Sketch- 
es, Autobiographically given by Sor. Smrru, Retired 
Actor. With Fifteen Illustrations and a Portrait of 

. the Author. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 

DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. A Treatise on Physiology 
and Hygiene. For Schools, Families, and Col'eges. 
By J. C. Darton, M.D., Professor of Physiology in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, N.Y. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth or Half Leather, $1 50. 


BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Loxv Lyrron. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, First 
Principles of Popular Education and Public Instruc- 
tion. 8. S. Ranpa.t, Superintendent of Public 
Schools in New York. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Wirt1am Surru, LL.D. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. (Uniform with the Student's Histories.) 


SMILES'’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The 
Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson; comprising also a History of the In- 
vention and Introduction of the Railway Lecomo- 
tive. By Samver Smiues, Author of ‘Self-tcip,” 
“The Huguenots,” &c. With Steel Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Wittiam Draper, M.D.,LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ** A History of the Intellectual 














An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


pare BAZAR. 


A Supplement containing numerous fall-sized Pat- 
terns of useful articles accompanies the paper every 
a and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion 

ate. 

Harrtr’s Bazar contains 16 folio yogne of the size 
of Harper's WEEKLY, printed on superfine calendered 
paper, and is published weekly. 








Harper's Bazar contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
etc., a variety of matter of especial use and interest to 
the family ; articles on health, dress, and housekee 
ing in all its branches; its editorial matter is specially 
adapted to the circle it is intended to interest and in- 
struct; and it has, besides, good stories and literary 
matter of merit.—New York Evening Post. 

It has the merit of being sensible, of conveying in- 
struction, of giving excellent patterns in every depart- 
ment, and of being well stocked with good reading- 
matter.— Watchman and Reflector. 

To dress according to Harrer’s Bazar will be the 
aim and ambition of the women of America.—Boston 
Transcript. 





"TERMS FOR 1969: 





Harper’s Macazing, One Year....... $4 00 
Hagrer’s WrEkty, One Year. - 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year.......... 4 00 


Harper's Macazinz, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Susscripers at 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magaztne 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazing, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Macaztne, Werkty, or Bazaz 

will find on each wrapper the Number with which 

their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. It is not neces- 

— to give notice of discontinuance. 

he Volumes of the Maeaztnz commence with the 

Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to commence with the first Number 
of the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werkty commence with the 

ear. When notime is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In ordering the Magazine, the Wrekty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. Wheu the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Sqvarr, New Yorr. 





Jeveloy t of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol, IT. just ready. Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol. 
M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 

BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anp ECCLESIASTIC. 
AL LITERATURE. Vol. IT. now ready for delivery 
by Agents. Royal 8vo. Price per Vol., Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION : the Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume. os Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. «By Atrrep H. Guern- 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each ; or, in One Volume, Cloth, 
Beveled, $12; Half Morocco, $14. 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Atsert Barnes, Author of '* Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vok 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


COMER'S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea, Adapted to the Wants ofthe Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gro. 
N. Comer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


HELPS'S SPANISH ae. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, 
By Arruur Hetrs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just published. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, enmark,.Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemproke Ferriver. 
Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book 
Form, $7 50. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘‘Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferriper. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
different Languages. Square 4to, Flexib’e Cloth, 
$1 50. 


HE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED LY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. AlLoveStory. By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” Illustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wiexre Coutts. Illustra: 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By M. E. Beavpoy. Milustra- 
tions. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuaries Lever. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MILDRED. By Gzorerana M. Crark. 8yo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





ow Harper & Brorners will send any of the hore 
works by mail, postare paid, to any part of the United 
Statear. on r-eript of the price, 
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ger! 

you, Sir?” “Well, now, 
stranger, where ou 
from?” ‘I'm from New 


York.” “From New York! 
Why, I should think you 
— hate to live so fur 
0! Sud 


_—— 
A Marrre or Courst.— 
The ex-Queen of Spain fled 
from San astian in the 
railway train; and not, as 
has been suggested by a 
correspondent, in a ‘Span- 
ish fly!" 


ss iapeediiniesaginates 

Puysio.ogioa, Cuanee. 
—A Professor was explain- 
ing, in a young ladies’ 
eckool in France, the theo- 
ry according to which the 
body is entirely renewed 
every six years. ‘Thus, 
Mademoiselle F.,” said he, 
addressing a pretty blonde 
with a wide-awake face, 
“in six years you will be 
no longer Mademoiselle 
F." “TI hope so,” replied 
the unsophisticated, cast- 
ing down her eyes. 

colada tietie 

Why is a married man 
like a tallow-candle ?—Be- 
cause he often goes out at 
night when he oughtnot to. 

——»>———— 

A Srream or Musio.—A 
little boy, on coming home 
from church, where he had 
seen a person performin; 
on an organ, said to his 
mother, ‘Oh, mammy, I wish you had been at church 
to-day to see the fun! A man was pumping music 
out of an old cupboard !" 


Sr 
Why is a rhinoceros like one of the Indians of the 
Six N ay tribes ?—Because he's a tusky-roarer (Tus- 
carora), 





A Frenchman recently visiting New York was af- 
flicted with a bad cold, and not bein ey? & good at 
English referred to his dictionary. Seeing that cough 
was English for his complaint, and that plough was 

r d plow, he supposed they were alike. Find- 
ing that box and chest were the same, he applied 
to the doctor: ‘Toctor, | haf van cow on my pox, 
and I vant one chest of pills for to cure him!” We 
left just then. 
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AA 


First Epitor (i railroad car). ‘‘ How's your Circulation” 

Seconp Ditto. ‘‘Oh! capital. - 

First Ditto. “ Well, not so good.as it might be. The fact is, I want some good Fresh Blood; and I mean to have it, too. There’s ple’ 
(Lady of full 


How’s yours? 


A Universalist once conversing with a divine, asked 
him how old he was. The doctor told him his age; 
and the Universalist replying that he was much older 
—was in the garden when Adam and Eve were, etc. 

Yes,” said the doctor, “I knew that there was a 
third person there, but I never knew it was you.” 

pe sl Ra nt BRE 


Imvortant To AERONAUTS.—Who says that man will 
never have the power to.fly? A scientitic friend of 
ours has so far solved the problem as to be able with 
the greatest ease to ‘skim over”—a newspaper. 


SASS pe an neem : 
Wasps manufacture comb, but have never come into 


notice for their honey. Yet aman 
to make verses to be a poet. 


Low Pzorte—Dwartfs. 
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'MOST HORRIBLE. 


Vaart 


A man of spirit can always keep his head ont of 
water; but a coward in difficulties sinks in spirits and 
water. 

“The divinity that hedges a king” must have great 
confidence to back any one to win in the Bourbon flace. 

pac: Re alae 


Wuar's rx a Name ?—William Tell would never have 
come down to posterity without it. 


ASML: Bo ets eR 

Birds in their little nests agree that they do not re- 
ciprocate when they hear.man ‘‘woulding he were a 
bird.” They. lay six eggs to one man would not know 
how to fly if he had wings. 


bah iy int a eel 
How To Prevent a Conspreacy FRoM LEAKING OvT. 
—Let the plot thicken. 
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“WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS,” ETC. 
Theodore finds a dear little sequestered Spot behind a Crane on an unfrequented Pier, where, safe from ev’ry Eye, he can Flatten his fond and foolish Nose against his Emily’s lily white Hand. 


[He forgets the revolving eye of the Camera Obscura, which has been fixed on him for the last ten minutes. 


ving 4 
Hit, kis, ence ied oii 
_mother’s side to say his 
evening prayer. His mo- 
thee had that day bee: 


ig 
mind. He commenced the 
gg! as follows: -‘* Now 
lay me down to sleep, I 
ray the Lord my soul to 
eep; if I should chance to 
ll below Demosthenes or - 
Cicero, don’t view me with 
a cricket's eye—”  ‘* Stop, 
stop!” said his mother; 


<> 
‘i A friend ie ours nag tro 
joys, aged respective! 
six and eight a a The 
youngest was partakin 
ed largely of the 
hings of this life at the 
dinner-table, immediately 
on, their return from Sab- 
bath-school. The elder, 
after eying his brother for 
some time, said: 

“Charlie, if you were to 
eat..much* more, and it 
should kill you, you would 
weigh so much that the 
angels could not carry you 
to heavén.” 

Little six years old hesi- 
tated for a moment, and 
then, looking up, replied : 

**Well, if they couldn't 

* do it alone, God would 
send Samson down to help 
them.” 


a 


When is a candle likely 
- -to be enraged ?—You say 
when it is putout. Ishould 
say rather when it's lighted. 

PE Akos) Wier te 


A talented young Afri- 
can, of the boot-black per- 
ion, while dancing like 
St. Vitus over a customer's 
boots the other day, observed a neighbor poring wisely 
over a newspaper, whereupon he addressed him thus: 
“Julius, what de debel you lookin’ at dat paper fur? 
You can’t read ?” 
“ Go'way, fellah!" replied the other, indignantly, 
“Guess I can read. I’se big ‘nuff fur dat.” 
‘Big ‘nuff! retorted the first one, scornfally. ‘‘ Dat 
ain’t nuffin. A cow's big ‘nuff to cotch a mice, but she 


can’t do it.” 
a 
“T'p on0OSE TO BE 4 Darsy, 1F I MIGHT BE A FLow- 
ER.” —Sweetly sentimental, no doubt, but still far from 
being popularly acted upon, judging from the number 
of people we see daily converting themselves into 
laughing-‘' stocks.” 


Good-by !” 
habit changes her seat. 





pes Ate SPN 
How to Tgzat a Wire—Treat her to a new dress. . 
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